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lather by Slier Khan Here a despatch reached 
him to the eficct that the enemy had made a sortie 
from Patnd, which had caused much damage to tlio 
besiegers Akbar pushed on therefore, still by water, 
and icachcd the besieging army on the seventh day. 
The next day he called a council ot war At this ho 
expressed his oplmon that before assaulting the fort 
it was advisable that the besiegers should occupy 
Hajipur, a town at the confluence of the Gandak and 
the Ganges, opposite to Patnfi This courijc was 
adopted, and the next day Hajipur fell Daud -was 
so terrified by this success, and by the evident 
strength of the besieging aimy, that ho evacuated 
Patna the same night, and fled across the Punpiiu, 
near its junction wnth the Ganges at Fatwa Akbiu* 
entered the city in triumph the next morning, but, 
anxious to capture Daud, remained there but four 
hours , then, leaving his lieutenant in command of 
the army, followed with a well-mounted detachment 
m pursuit of the enemy Swimming the Punpiin 
on horseback he speedily came up with Diidd’s 
followers, and captured elephant after elephant, until 
on reaching Darydpui, ho counted two hundied and 
sixty-five of those animals Halting at Daijapui, 
he dnected two of his trusted officers to continue 
the pursuit These pressed on ioi fourteen miles 
further, then it became cleai that Daud had evaded ’ 
them, and they 1 etui nod. 

The conquest of Patna had given Debar to Akbar 
He stayed then at Daiydpui six days to constitute the 
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CHAPTER I 
The AEGUJtrN'T 

I CRAVE the indulgence of the render whilst I 
explain ns bnefly as possible^ the plan upon which 
I have wTitten this short life of the great sovereign 
who fiinily established the Mughal d} nasty in India ^ 

The original conception of such an cmpiie w^as not 
Akbai s own His ginndfathei , BAbar, had conquered a 
great poiiion of India, but during the five years -whicli 
elapsed between the conquest and his death, BAbai en- 
joyed but feiv opportunities of donning the robe of the 
administrator By the ii\als whom ho had ovei- 
throwm and by the childien of the soil, BjLlmi ivas alike 
le^aided as a conqueror, and as nothing more A 
man of lemaikablb ability, who had spent all his life 
in arms, he was leally an adventurer, though a biilliant 
adventure!, who, soaring above his contempoianes in 
gemus, taugh^in the rough school of adversity, had 
beheld from hia eyiio at Kdbul the distracted condition 

* For tlio purposes of ilus skotch I Imvo referred to the followng 
autliontios ATc^Roirs of Bahar^ written b} lurasclf, and irnnshted by 
liOydon and Erakino , Erskmo's Bahar and Utonnydn , Tito Ain-I^Ahhart , 
(Blocliinann's translation), The IJts(ory qf India, as ioJd by tfs own 
Htshnans, edited from tlio posthumous papers of Sir II M Elliot, 
3LC B , by Professor Dowson , Dow’s Fenshta, Elplunstono s // 
qf India, Tod’s Annals of Bajasiltan, and \arious other ^Norks 
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of fortilo ITindtwtiSn iind had dashed down upon her 
plains sntb o force that vme irrcsjsUblo Sacli was 
Fitlmr a man grcatlj' in advance of his ago gonoroas, 
nfiecUonatc loHj’ In hu ^^owB jet, in his connection 
with UlnduslAn hut htUo more than a conqueror lie 
Imd no lime to think of anj other sjatem of admim 
stratlon than the B^-Blem with which ho had been 
familiar all Ids life and which had been the system 
introduced by hU AfghAn prodeccssora into India, tbo 
s\T!tcTO of governing by means of largo camps, each 
commanded by a general devoted to himself and each 
occupying n central position in a provinco. It is 
a qucallon whether the central idea of BAbars policy 
was not the creation of an empire In Central Asia 
rather than of an ompiro In India, 

Into this system tbo weifaro of the childron of the 
soil did not enter Possibly if Bdbar had lived, and 
bad lived in the enjoyment of his pjrcnt abiUtlei, be 
might have como to sec aa his grandson saw that such 
asj-stom was procticallj nnsoond that it was wanting 
m tho great principle of cohesion, of uniting the in- 
tcresta of tho conquering and tho conquered ; that it 
secured no attachment and conciliated no prejudices 
that it remained, without roots, oipoeed to all the storms 
of fortune. We, who know Bdbar bj his memoirs, 
in which ho unfolds the secrets of his heart, confesses 
sS iViw Acfi’dr arrc? iftsitAlf dif AAr diiriWitivsffi*; sssay ihujl 
that he might have done this if he had had tbo oppor 
tumty But the oppor tunity was dmied to bun. The 
time between the fimt battle of Pdnlpat, which gave hun 
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Iho north-\^cstcrn proMiiccs of India, and bis death, 
^vas too short to allow' him to think of much moio 
than the securing of his conquests, and the adding to 
them of additional proMnees Ho entered India a 
conqueror Ho remained a conqueror, and nothing 
more, during the fi\c yoais ho ruled at Agra 

His son, HuraiiTiin, was not qualified by natuio to 
perfonn the task which Bdbai had been obliged to 
neglect His charactoi, flighty and unstable, and 
his abilities, wanting m the consti active faculty, alike 
unfitted )iim for the duty Ho ruled eight yeais m 
India without contributing a single stone to the 
foundation of an empire that was to remain Wlien, 
at the end of that period, his empire fell, ns had fallen 
the kingdoms of his Afghdn predecessors, and from 
the same cause, the abscnce,of any roots in the soil, 
the result of a single defeat in the field, he lost at one 
blow all that Bdbar had gained south of the Indus 
India disappeared, apparently for over, from the giasp 
of the Mughal 

The son of Bdbar had succumbed to an abler 
general, and that ablei general had at once completely 
supplanted him. Foitunatolj’ for the Mughal, more 
fortunately still for the people of India, that ablei 
general, though, a man of gioat ability, had inherited 
views not differing m any one degiee fiom those 
of the Afghdn chiefs who had preceded him m the 
ait of establishing a dynasty The conciliation of 
the mdlions of Hindustdn did not enter into his 
system He, too, was content to govern by camps 
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located in the districts he had conquered. The con 
sequence ■was that when he died other men rose to 
compete for the empire. The confusion rose in the 
course of a few years to such a height, that in 1554, 
just fourteen years after he had fled from the field of 
Kanauj Humiyhn recroesed the Indus and recovered 
Northern India. He was still young but stUl as incap- 
able of founding a stable empire as when he succeeded 
hiB father 

He left behind huji wntings which prove that, had 
his life been spared, be would still have tried to 
govern on the old plan which had broken in the 
hands of so many conquerors who had gone before 
him and m his own. Just before his death he drew 
|Dp a system for the administration of Ind^ It was 
old system of separate camps m a fiied centre, 
each mdependent of the other but all supervised hy 
the Emperor It was an excellent plan, doubtless 
(Tor securing oonquerod provinces, but it was abeo- 
Intely deficient m any scheme for welding the several 
provmces and their people^ into one hannomous 
whole. 

The accident which deprived Humiytin of his life 
before the second bottle of PAnlpat had bestowed 
■upon the young Akhor then a boy of fourteen, the 
suooeaslon to the empire of Bibor was, then, in every 


sense fartnnate for Hindustan. Hnmdytin, during 
hifl long aboenca, his many years of striving with 
foitone, had learnt nothing and had forgotten nothing. 
The boy who succeeded him and who, although of 
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tender \caiSj had alioady had ns man}'’ adventnics, 
had seen, as many vicissitudes of fortune, as vould 
fill the life of an ordmar}’' man, Tens untiicd Ho 
had indeed by his side a man who was esteemed tlic 
gicatest general of that period, but wlioso mode of 
governing had been fonned in the rough school of the 
father of his pupil Tins boy, however, possessed, 
amid other great talents, the genius of constiuction 
Dining the few years that ho allowed his famous 
general to govern m his name, he pondered deeply 
ovei the causes which had rcndeied cianescout all the 
preceding dynasties, which had pi evented them from 
taking root in the soil When ho had matuied his 
plans, he took the go^ eininent into his omi hands, 
and founded a djmasly which fiounshed so long as it 
adhered to his system, and which began to decay only 
when it depaitcd from one of its mam prmciples the 
prmciplo of tolciation and concibation 

I trust that in the pieccdmg summary I have made 
it clear to the reader that whilst, in a ceitain sense, 
Bdbar was the founder of the Mughal dynasty in 
India, he transmitted to his successor only the idea 
of the moic conquoior Ceitamly Humdyun in- 
heiited only that idea, and associatmg it with no 
other, lost what his father had won It is true that 
he ultimately regained a poition of it, but still as a 
meie conqueroi It-was the grandson who struck 
tinto the soil the roots which took a firm hold of it, 
{sprung up, and bore iich and abundant fruit m the 
jhappmess and contentment of the conquered laces 
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Thia ]8 the argument to the development of which 
I have devoted the following pages. The book aeema 
to me naturally to divide itaelf mto three parts. To 
B4ber as the developer of the idea of the invasion 
and conquest of India, I have devoted the first part. 

| !^_waa a remarkable man, and he would have been 
remarkable in any ageu When he died, at the early 
age of forty-eight he left behind him a record which 
may be read with interest and profit even at the close 
of this nineteenth century It has seemed to me the 
more neceseary to devote a conaiderahle space to him 
inasmuoh as the reader will not fail to disoem, m the 
actions of the grandson, the spirit and energy and 
innate nobihty of character of the grandfather Of 
Humiyun, whose life properly belongs to the first 
part, I have written as much only as seemed to me 
necessary to iHuatrate the cause of his fall, and to 
describe the early days of the hero of the book, who 
was bom in Sind, dunng the fathers flight from 
Tndis^ 

The remaining two-thirds of the book have been 
given to Akbar ^nt, here again, I have subdi 
vided the subject. In tiie first of the two-thirds, I 
have narrated, from the pages and on the authority 
of oontemporaiy lluhaiiimadan historians, the poll 
tical events of the reign. In the last chapter I have 
endeavoured to paint the man. Trom the basis of 
the records of the Am 1 Akbarf and other works I 
have tned to ahow what he was as an admimitretor 
as an organiser as thojiromalgator of a system which 
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attempt the surprise of Samaikand It was a veiy 
daring venture, for his entire following numbered hut 
two hundred and forty men. He made the attempt, 
was foiled , renewed it, and succeeded He was hut 
just in time For the last of the garnson had hut 
just jaelded, when the chief of the Uzbeks was seen 
ndmg hard for the place, at the head of the vanguaid 
of his army He had to retire, baffled 

But B^har could not keep his conquest The fol- 
lowing spring the Uzbeks returned in foice To foil 
them Bd,bar took up a very strong position outside 
the city, on the Bokhara road, his right flank covered 
by the nver Kohik Had he been content to await 
his enemy in this position, he would probably have 
compelled him to retire, for it was too stiong to be 
forced But he was induced by the astrologers, 
agamst his own judgment, to advance beyond it to 
attack the Uzbek army In the battle which fol- 
lowed, and which he almost won, he was eventually 
beaten, and retreated within the walls of the city 
Heie he maintained himseK for flve months, but had 
then to succumb to famine He was allowed to quit 
the city with his following, and made his way, first to' 
Uratiupd, ultimately to Dehkdt, a village assigned to 
him by the reigning Kbdn of the former place Boi 
thiee years that followed he hved the life of an 
adventurer now an exile ih the desert , now march- 
ing and gammg a throne,' always joyous, always 
buoyed up by hope of ' ultimate success , always 
actmg with energy and vigour He attempted to win 
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baflk^ and had been, forced to abandon, Ferghini 
then he reedved, -with a motley band of two to three 
hundred men, to march on KhorAafan It eieemod 
madness, but the madness had a method- How he 
marobed and what was the reanlt of hia march, will 
be told in the next chapter 
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BIbaii coKQUEiis Kabul 

At tills period the kingdom of Kdbul coinprclionded 
solely tko provinces of Kabul and Ghnnil, the tei- 
iitory winch we should call Eastern Afghdnishin 
Horiit vns the capital of an independent enipiio, at 
tins time the greatest inCeutial Asia, and Kandabai 
Bajdur, Swdt, and Peshdwai, vore ruled by chict^ 
who bad no connection wnth Kdbul The tribes of 
the plains and outlying \nllcys alone ackno'SN lodged 
the authontj of the King of that counti3' Tho clans 
of the mountains were ns independent and lefiactoiy 
as their descendants weio up to a recent peiiod. 
K.ibul at this tune vas in a state boidei mg upon 
anarchy Tlic late King, Abdul-ii^ik, a grandson of 
the Abusdid refeircd to m the pieccding chnptei, had 
been surprised in, and driven fiom, the citj^ by 
Lfuhamraad ilokim, a son of tho ruloi of Kandahdi, 
and that prince, taking no thought of tho moirow, was 
reigning as though all tho woild wcie at peace, and he 
at least were free from dangoi 

Edhar, I have said, tned of his wandering life, had 
resolved to maich on Khoidsdn Ho crossed the 
Oxus, therefore, and joined by Bdkl, tho son of Sultan 
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Khnsron, rnler of the oonntzy marched on Ajdr 
remained there a few days then, hearing that the 
linghals in Kinsrcra s semoe had revolted, he inarched 
towarda Talikdn, bo an to be able to take advantage 
of the mtnation- Between the two places he waa 
joined by the Mughala m quection, and learnt that 
Sultdn Khnarod with the remainder of hia troops, 
was on hia way to KdbnL The two anmas were eo 
dose to one another that an interview took place 
between the leaders which resulted m the complete 
Bubmuwnon of Khusron, whoea troops came over m 
crowds to Bibar Thus strengthened. Bibar marched 
upon KAbnl, besieged it, and took at (October 1504). 
By thifl sudden change of fortune, he found himself all 
at onoe King of Kdbol and Ghazni a kingdom far 
more powerful than the Berghind which he had 
inherited and lost. 

Bdbor had but just began to feel hiB seat in his now 
kingdom when he received an invitation to invade 
a district called Bhera, south of the nvur Jehlam and 
therefore within the borders of India. Ihe mvitatioa 
was too agreeable to his wishes to be refused, and be 
accordingly set out for JaUlAbdd. The time was 
January 1505 The Sultin — for so he was styled — 
records in his journals the impression produced upon 
him by the first sight of that favoured part of Asia, 
an impression shared, doubtless, by his sucoessora in 
the path of invasion, and which may well ae<»nnt for 
their deteminatiDn to push om I had never before 
he wrote, locn warm oountnea nor the country of 
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IliiidusWii On reaching them, I all nfc once sa'nr a 
new -svorld, the vegetables, the plants, the tices, the 
■wild animals, all %Yore difioi cnt I vrns sti uck with 
astonishment, and indeed there was room foi wonder ’ 
He then proceeded by the Khaibnr Pass to Peshdwar, 
and not crossing the Indus, maichcd by Kolutt, 
Bangnsh, Banu, and Desht Daman, to MulUn Thence 
ho followed the coumc of the Indus for a few days, 
then turned "wcstwaid, and rotuined to Kabul by way 
of Choti.lli and Gharni The expedition has been 
called Bit bar’s first invasion of India, but as ho only 
touched the fringes of the countiy, it took mther the 
chaiactci of a rcconnoitiing movement Such as it 
vas, it filled him mlh an earnest desiio to take on 
early opportunity to see more 

But, like eveiy other conqueior -uho has been 
attracted b}’’ India, ho deemed it of vital impoitance to 
secure himself in the fii'st place of Kandah.li Internal 
troubles for a time delayed the expedition Then, 
when these had been appeased, extenial events came 
to demand his attention His old enemy, Shaibilnf, 
was once more ruling at Samarkand, and, after some 
lesser conquests, had come to lay siege to Balkh 
SulWn Husen Mirrd of Henit, alarmed at his pi ogress, 
sent at once a messenger to Edbar to aid him m an 
attack on the invader Bdbar at once responded, 
and setting out from Kabul in June, 1506, reached 
Kahmerd, and halted there to collect and store sup- 
plies He was engaged in this work when the 
information was brought him by a messenger that 
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SulWn IIiuMm IfirxA 'was dead. Ho at one© pushod 
on and af^cr & cmrcli of eight hundred miles joined 
tbo sons of the lato SalWn and their army on the nver 
Murgbdb. 

Two of tho sons of the Sultdn had succeeded him 
as joint rulers. Bdbor found them elegant, acoom 
pllshod, and intoUlgont^ "but effonunate, devoted to 
pleasure and utterly mcapabio of making head against 
tho hardy Shaibrtnh Whilst they ware pleasunDg 
in camp tbo latter bad takim Balkh. After some 
discussion tho two kings decided to break up their 
army and rccommcnco in the spring Winter wM 
now coming on, and Bdbar was poisoaded, against his 
hotter judgment, to visit his two hosts at HerAk His 
description of that royal city takes np pages of his 
autobiography^ For twenty days he visited every 
day fresh places nor was it till tho a4th of Deoember 
that ho decided to march homewards. 

Our countrymen who served in Afghiinistin during 
tho war of 1879-81 can realise what that march must 
have been how trying, how difficult, how all but 
impossibleL The distance was twenty days journey in 
summer The road across the mountoms, though not 
very difficult in summer was oepecially trying m the 
depth of winter and it was at that season, the snow 
falling around tiim, that Bibor undertook it. He 
himself showed the way and with moredihle exertion 
led the army exhausted and reokleas, to the foot •of 
^ Bihar tzmiukUd bj iMjixa sod KmVtn *, pjv »o>- 
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tlie Zulu Pass. Theie the situation seemed hopeless 
The storm was violent , the snow was deep , and the 
Pass was so naiTow that but one person could pass 
at a time StiU Bfibar pushed on, and at nightfall 
reached a cave laigo enough to admit a few persons 
"With the generosity which was a maiked feature of 
bis character he made his men cntei it, whilst, shovel 
m hand, he dug for himself a hole in the snow, neai its 
mouth Meanwhile those within the cave had dis- 
covered that its proportions inci eased as they wont 
further in, and that it could give shelter to fifty or 
sixty persons On this Bdbai entered, and shared 
with his men then scanty store of provisions Next 
morning, the snow and tempest ceased, and the aimy 
pushed on At length, towards the end of Fcbiuary, 
he appi cached Kdbul, only, however, to learn that a 
levolt had taken place in the city, and that although 
his garrison was faithful, the situation was critical 
Bdbar was equal to the occasion Openmg com- 
mumcation with his partisans, by a well-executed 
surprise he regained the place His tieatment of the 
rebels was merciful in the extreme 

During the spiing of that year, 1507, Shaibdni Khan, 
the Uzbek chief, who had formerly diiven Bdbar fiom 
Samarkand, had attacked and taken Balkh, then 
invaded Khords^n and occupied Heidt Kandahdr, 
which had been to a certain extent a dependency of 
the rulers of Heidt, had been seized by the sons of 
Mir Zulnun Beg, who had been its Governor under 
Sultdn Husen Miizd, and these had invoked the 
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RssjtiiQTiCO of Bfibar ogninrt ShcrbAnL Bibar accord 
Ingly marched for Kondahir On hia -may thither he 
ivas joined by many of tho flying adherents of the 
expelled Homo of Sul(i<n Husen Bat, before he 
Could reach Kandahfir Shaib£nl Khiui had pat prea- 
anro on tho sons of Zulnun and these had accepted 
hla sovereignty They notified this act toBibor in a 
manner not to bo mistaken The latter therefore, 
prepared to mako good his claims by force of arms, 
HIh onrij vms not nmnerona bat bo had confidence 
in it and in hlmsolf From KilAt i Qhilrat, "where 
ho first scented the change of front at Kandnhfir he 
bad marched to tho ford acroee the Tarnat Thence, 
confijTDcd in his ideas, ho moved in order of battle, 
along tho coarso of the stream, to Biibd Wall, five or 
six miles to tho north of FandahAr and had occupied 
the hill of Kdllshad. Here he intended to rest, and 
sent out his foragers to collect sapphes. Bat, scon 
after theso had quitted the camp he beheld tho enemy s 
amrij to tho number of five thousand, move from the 
city tovrarda hiim He had bat a thousand men under 
arms the remainder being engaged m foraging bat he 
saw it was not a time to hesitata Ranging his men 
in dofcnHive order he avvaited the attack That 
attack was led in person by the sons of Zulnim -with 
great gallantry but BA bar not only repulsed it, and 
forced tho assailants to flee, but, m hia pursuit, he cut 
them off from the mty •which, sarrendered to him "With 
an its treasures. The spoils of the place were mag 
nificently noh. Bfibar did not, however remain in 
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Kandabrir Leaving Ins bi other, Nnsir Miiziv, to 
defend it, he returned to Kfibul, and arrncd theie 
at the end of July (1507), as he VTitcs, ‘wth much 
plunder and gieat reputation' 

Hardly had iio amved ^vhon ho learned that 
Shaihrml Kh.in had arrived before Kandahfir and 
was besieging his brother thcie Ho was puzzled 
how to act, for he was not strong enough to meet 
Shaibdni in the field A strategist by nature, he 
iccognised at the moment that the most eficcti\o 
mode open to him would be to make an offensive 
dcmonslraiion Ho doubted only whether such a 
dcmonstiation should be dnccted against Badakshtln, 
whence he could tin eaten Samarkand, or against 
India. Finallj’’ he decided in favour of the lattei 
course, and, as prompt in action as ho was quick in 
decision, he set out for tho Indus, marching down the 
Kabul river When, howevei, he had been a few 
dajs at Jalfdfibfid, he heard that Kandahdr had 
surrendered to Shaibfmi Upon this, tho object 
of the expedition having vanished, he returned to 
Kabul 

I must pass lightly over the proceedings of tho next 
seven years, eventful though they were In those 
yeai-s,lrom 1507 to 1514, Bdbar maichmg northwards, 
recovered Ferghdnd, defeated the Uzbeks, and took 
Bokhdra and Samarkand But tho Uzbeks, retuminf?, 
defeated Bdbai at Kulmabk, and foiced him to 
abandon those two cities Attempting to recover 
them, he was defeated agam at Ghajdewan and driven 
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back, to Hisfir* Finding after & time Ms obBinees 
thcore desperate, he rctnmed to Kdbul This happened 
m the early months of 1514, 

Again there was an interval of el^ht yeara, also to 
be passed lightly over Bnnng that period 'Bdbar 
chastised the Alghina of the moimtaina, took Swit, 
and finally acquired Kandahar by right of treaty 
(153a) Ho took poaacssion of^ and incorporated in 
hifl dominions, that mty and its dependenaea, in 
doding porta of the lowlands lying chiefly along tho 
lower oonrse of tho Helmaiii 

Meanwhile ShAh Beg the eldest son of the Znlnun, 
who had formerly ruled in K’mniRhAr had marched 
upon and had conquered Smd* and had madeBukkur 
the capitaL He died m June, 1504- As soon as this 
intelligenoe reached the Governor of NaisApur ShAh 
H^sdn, that nobleman, a devoted adherent of the 
family of Taimur prodalmod B^bar mler of tho 
country and cansed the Khatbd, or prayer for the 
sovereign, to he read m his name throughout Sind. 
There was considerable oppoeibon, but Shdh Htfadn 
conquered the whole provmoe, and governed it, ao- 
knowledging Bdbar as hia aurerain. At length, in 
1535, he was invited to iI1Slt^^n. He marched dgnmst 
the fortress and, after a protracted siege, took it by 
storm (August or September 1536) MoanwhlJe, great 

* IlMrs are two other Hlsin Cuhotm In Eutem hlitofy tho ono 
In IxkUii Ahcmt < hondrod milm north of P«IM th» other tn th# 
proTlneo of Jlnfbljm, In Penlo, thirty two mfloi from the T»kht I 
Bolalmin. Th* Hliir nrfecrtd to In the text fa » eftyon lua efflirttit 

of Um Oxn*, * hnndred *nd thirty mllw nortJh-ettt of 
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events bad happened m India On the 29th of April, 
of the same year, the battle of Panipat had delivered 
India into the hands of Bdbar Bcfoie proceeding to 
nairato his invasion of that country it is necessaiy 
that I should dcscrihe, vei} biiefly, the condition of 
its actual rulers at the time 


CHAPTER JV 


Bi(iuiia Ikfabio'ts or hmiA 

Lrro tho first period of Indum hirtoiy tibat ei 
tending from the earheat tunea to the invasion of 
JJahm6d of Ghazni, m the begmmng of the eleventh 
century I do not propose to enter TheTvorld, indeed, 
poeseases little detailed knowledge of that penod It 
20 known that from the Indus to Cape Comona. the 
country was peopled by Boversd dintmot races, speak 
mg a variety of langnegee that the prevailing re 
hgiona were thoeo of tho Bnihman, the Buddhist, and 
the Jam and that the wara penodically oooumng 
between the Boveral kmga of the several provincee or 
dinsions were mostly religions wars. 

The mvaaon of Mahmud of Ghazni came first, in 
the year looi to disturb the existing system But 
although Mahmhd and his suoccaaors of the Ghazni 
dynasty, penetrated to Delhi, to Rilgptltina, and to tho 
furihest extremities of Gqjanit, they did not practically 
extend their permanent rule beyond tbe Bnnjab. The 
temtones to the south east of the Sutlej etiU remained 
subject to Bindn sovereigmiL But m ii&6 the dy 
nasty of the Gbaznlvis was destroyed by the dimasty 
of Ghor or Ghur founded by an A/ghAn of Ohur a 
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distnct m Western AfgbrmistiiHj a hundred and twenty 
miles to the south-east of the city of Hcrfit, on the 
road to Kfibul. The Ghun d^masty was, m its turn, 
supplanted, m 1288, by that of the Khilji or Ghilji 
The prmces of this House, aftei leigmng with groat 
renown for thirty -three years over Delhi and a por- 
tion of the torntones now known as the North-west 
Piovinces, and, pushing their conquests beyond the 
Narbadd, and the Deccan, made way, in 1321, for the 
Tughlak dynasty, descended from Turk! slaves The 
Tughlaks did not possess the art of consolidation 
During the nincty-one yeais of then rule tbe provmces 
ruled by then piedecessois gradually separated from 
the central authoiity at Delhi The invasion of 
Taimur (1388-9) dealt a fatal blow to an authority 
already crumbling The chief authoiity lingered 
indeed for twelve years in the hands of the then 
repiesentative, Sultdn MdhmucL It then passed for a 
time into the hands of a family which did not claim 
the loyal title This family, known in histoiy as the 
Saiyid d} nasty, ruled nominally in Noithern India foi 
about thuty-thiee jeais, but the rule had no cohei- 
ence, and a powerful Afghan of the Lodi family took 
the opportunity to endeavour to concentrate power m 
his own hands 

The Muhammadan rule in India had indeed become 
by this tune the lule of several disjomted chiefs over 
several disjointed provinces, subject in point of fact 
to no common head Thus, m 1450, Delhi, with a 
small teiiitory around it, was held by the repiesenta- 
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tive of the Saiyad f&mny Wltlun fourteen mlleB of 
the capital, Ahmad KhAn ruled independentljf m 
MeivAt. SatDhhal, otr the provinoe noir known as 
Bohilkhand, eitending to the very walla of D nlhi, 
was occupied by Daiyi Khin I odl Jalesar now the 
Itah district, by Isl KhAn Turk the diatnot now 
kno-vm as FanikMbAd by BAjA PartAb Biogh 
BiAna by Bifid Khin Lodf and lahore, DipAlpfir and 
Sirhind, as far south as Pinlpat, by Behlul LodL 
Mfiltin, Jatmpur Bengal, Milwi, and Qiyarit, each 
had ite separate king 

Over moet of theee distncta, and as far eastward 
08 the country munediately to the north of Western 
BihAr Behlul Lodi, known as SultAn Behlul, succeeded 
on the disappearance of the Saiyida in aasertiiig his 
sole authority 1450-38 Hia son and socoessor 
Snltfin Sikandar Lodi, subdued Behar invaded Bon 
gal, which, however he subsequently agreed to yield 
to Allah u-dln its sovereign, and not to invade it 
again, and overran a great porhon of Central India. 
On his death in 1518 he bad concentrated under his 
own rule the temtones now known as the Punjab 
the North western Provinces, ineludrug Jaunpor a 
great part of Central India and Westom Bihdr But, 
in^oint of fact, the concentration was little moro than 
nommah Tl^e Afghdu nobles to whom from neces- 
sity the Ij>di Sultin committed the cbuige of the 
several districts were indeed bound to their boto- 
reiga by a kind of feudal tenure, but within the circle 
of his own charge each of them made bis own will 
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absolute, and insisted on obedience to bis deciees 
alone 

The result of tbis aiiangement was that wlicn 
Sultdn Sikandai died the seveial irapoitant nobles, 
impatient even of nominal obedience, resolved, acting 
in conceit, to assign to bis son, Ibi’abim, tbe kingdom 
of Dclbi only, and to divide tbe rest of tbe deceased 
Sultan s dominions amongst tbemselvcs, Jaunpur alone 
excepted Tbis piovince was to be assigned to tbe 
3'oungcr bi other of Ibiabim, as a sepaiate kingdom, in 
siiboidmation to Delbi It would appeal that when 
tbe pioposal was first made to bim, Ibr/ibim, piobably 
seeing no remedy, assented Upon tbe lemonstrances 
of bis kmsmen, Kbiln Jabdn Lodi, bowovei, be with- 
drew bis assent and recalled bis brotbei, who bad 
already set out for Jaunpur Tbe brother refused to 
return A civil war ensued m which Ibiiibim was 
* victorious On tbe death of bis biotbei, in 1518, 
Ibrahim cndeavoui'cd to assort bis authority over bis 
ambitious nobles They lebeUed He quelled tbe 
rebellion But tbe ciuel use be made of bis victory, 
lar from quenebmg tbe discontent, caused fiesb revolts 
Tbe nobles of Bebar, of Oudb, of Jaunpm, flew to 
aims tbe Punjab followed the example Tbe civil 
wai was conducted with great fury and with varying 
fortunes on both sides It was when tbe ciisis was 
extreme that Allab-u-din, uncle of Sultdn Ibrdbim, 
fled to tbe camp of Bdbar, then engaged in tbe pacifi- 
cation of tbe Kandabdi districts, and implored Inm to 
place him on the throne of Delhi Almost simultane- 
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ouflJy thero canid to the King of K^bnl s still more 
tempting offer from DioUt KhAn, Governor of lahore, 
and Trho was hard preasod by Th nihfm s generah 
begging for aaelstanoe, and offering in return to ao- 
knowledge him aa his soveroigm BAbar agreed, and 
mamhed at onoo in the direction of I^liOTe, 

The forgoing sketch of the internal condition of 
India during the five oenUmes which had elapsed 
smoe the invaaion of Mshmdd of Ghazni will explain, 
I hope Bnffictently dearly how it was that none of the 
sncoeesive dynastiea had taken root m the sod. 
Whether that dynasty were Ghaznivi, or Qhuri, or 
Tnghlak, or Saiyid, or Lodi, the reprasentafave bad 
fought merely for his own hand and his own ad van 
tage. The nobles of the ruling Bovereign had in this 
respect followed the example of their master Hin 
doatAn had thus been overrun and portly occupied by 
the feudal followers of chiefs, who m turn owed feudal 
allegianoe which they would or would not render ao- 
cording to the power and capacity of the Supreme lord. 
There had been no welding of the interest of the con- 
querors and the oonquecred such as took place in Eng 
land after the Conquest- The lluhammsdans sat as 
despotic rulers of an aben people, who obeyed tbom 
because they could not resist. There was no thought 
of attaching that people to the ruling dynasty either 
by sympathy or by bloser union- The conquerors 
had come as alinn^ and os aUens they romamod- 
Their hold on the country was thus superficial it had 
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no root in the affections of the people, and it could be 
maintained only by the sivord It Tras m this respect 
that it diffeied so iMdely fiom the Mughal dynasty, as 
represented by Akbai , that was to succeed it 

The hist invasion of India by Babar, not reckoning 
the hasty visit spoken of on page i8, occurred in 1519 
Some historians asscit that there was a second in- 
vasion the same yeai But F enshtd is probablj’’ con ect 
when he says that this so-called invasion amounted 
simpty to an expedition against the Yusufrais, m the 
course of which Bdbar advanced as fai as Peslidwai, 
but did not eioss the Indus Theie is no doubt, how- 
evei, that he made an expedition, called the thud, m 
1 520 On this occasion he ciossed the Indus, marched 
into the part known now as the Rdwal Pmdi division, 
crossed the Jchlam, reached Sidlkdt, which he spared, 
and then marched on Saiyidpur, which he plundered 
He was called from this place to Kdbul to meet a 
threatened attack upon that capital 

The abortive result of this third expedition more 
than ever convinced Babai that no invasion of Hin- 
dustan could with ceitamty succeed unless he could 
secure his base at Kandahdr. Ho spent, theiefore, the 
next two or three yeais in secuiing that stronghold 
and the territory between Ghazni and Khordsdn He 
had just succeeded in settling these districts on an 
efficient basis when he leceived the messages from 
Allah-u-din Lodi and DdoMt Hhdn of Lahore, the latter 
of which decided him to undertake his fourth expedi- 
tion to India. Once more did he cross the Indus, the 
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^bhloin and tho Cbonib and advanced within ton miles 
ofLfthoro. Tlioro ho was mel by and thoro he defeated, 

thj. arm} of tho adherents of tho House of Lodi 
Lahoro fell a ptiiio to his troops. But he halted there 
but four days then poshing on, reached and stormed 
Dipdlphr^ Hero ho was joined by DdoHt KhAn and 
his sons. Thcfio however dissatisflcd with the rewards 
inctcd outto them began to in tngno against thmr new 
master Bdbar was approaching Sirhiud, on his way 
to Delhi, when ho discovered thoir machinations. He 
dotemunod, then, to rononnee for tho moment his 
forward movomont, and to return to KdbnL This he 
did tlftcr having parcelled out tho Punjab among 
chiefs upon whom ho hoped ho could depend. 

Scarcel) hod ho crossed tho Indus when theTnnjsb 
became tho Bcene of a renewed struggle, Allah u-dln 
Lodi to whom the district of Dipdlptir had been con 
eogned, fled in despair to KAbnl hoping that Bfibar 
would himself undortaLo tho invasion of India, At 
the moment BAbar could not comply for the UibekB 
wore laying (dego to Balkh. However he supplied 
Allah u-dln with troops /md ordered his generals in the 
Punjab to Bupport bim. But again did the expedition 
of this prmce fad, and he fled from Delhi in confusion 
to the Pui^ab. At the time that he entered it, a 
fugitive Bdbar was preparing for his fifth and last 
invasion of India. 

» 3>y61p*r la » town In tho Mantgomoty dlairio* to tba wotb- 
■wvat of LalLOTe and forty mQaa from ib In IWttKr'a ttma 1* w»a • 
place of grwt Importano*. 
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Of that invaBion I must be content to give the’bai est 
outbne Accompanied by his son, Huinriyiin, Bdbnr 
descended the JOiaibar Pass to Peshilwar, halted there 

/ 

two days, ciossod the Indus the i6th of December, and 
pushed on rapidlj’^ to Sidlkdt On his aiiival thcie, 
Decembei 29th, he heard of the defeat and flight of 
Allah-u-din ^ Undisma^ cd, he mai died the following 
morning to Pnrsaroi, midway between Siiilkdt and 
Kaklnaur on the Edvi , thence to Kaldnaui, whcie ho 
crossed the Rdvi , thence to the Bids, which 'he 
crossed, and thence to the strong fortress of Milwat, 
m which his former adherent Diioldt Khdn, had taken 
refuge l^Iilwat soon fell Babar then maiched 
through the Jalandhar Dudb to the Sutlej, placing, as 
he writes, 'his foot in the stirrup of lesolution, and 
his hand on the reins of confidence-in-God/ crossed it 
near Ilnpar, then by way of Ambdla, to the Jumna, 
opposite Simdwd - Thence he held domi the iiver 
for two marches Two more brought him to Panipat, 
fifty-three miles to the north-west of Dellu Thoi e he 
halted and fortified his camp The date was April 1 2, 
1526 

Nine days later Ibrdhim Lodi, at the head of an 
army computed by Bdbar to have been a hundred 
thousand strong, attacked the invadei in his in- 
trenched camp ‘The sun had mounted spear-high,’ 


^ Of this marcli tlioro is a detailed and most interesting account 
given by Bilbar m his Memoirs^ page 290, and the pages following 
^ Sirsciwu lies on tho south bank of tho Jumna, ton miles west- 
north west of Sahuranpur 
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wntcs Bibar * when the oa.et of the liolUo Ixpm 
and the combat hwtcd till middar 'when the cxitmy 
wero complolclj broken and rontctk Tht victrnj ira'* 
in all rc^pccU decisive IbrAldm 1^1 waa kiUM 
bravely fighting and Umdosllin laj at the fiH of th** 
victor That verj daj Eil>ar dwpatch*^! troops to 
occupy Delhi and Agra, These results vrerc aeconi 
pushed on tho 14th of Apnl and 4lh of Ma^ 
respectis cly ' 

In 1 »U lUlijr aflrr n^ivannoc bTW fr^m mmpinl trt/ 

•>nudl l^plnnlDp^ K» h»J UxtinMi f*TrK|O»T0f lb# fW-l ri«mli7 
f »J }f TtJ Id n I iwril# I I"/ **3 

•IrtORtK, ivnt did thJi pxxt f min' e w frMTi m wn tCxl Ini 
from lb* limnUln cf lb# farenr ind ta rry f OoL 
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The Position of BjCbae in HindijstAn 

Mastek of the two gicat centies of powei m the 
north-west, Bdbar, with the foresight of a statesman, 
‘took stock’ of the actual situation of Hindustan 
He realised at once that he was mastei of Northern 
India, and that was aU The impoitant provinces of 
Oudh, Jaunpur, and Western Behai, had revolted- 
against Ibrdhim, and though that pnnco had sent an 
army against the revolteis, it seemed hut too ceitain 
that the two^paities would make common cause against 
the new invader,"^ Then, Bengal, undei its King, Nasrat 
Shah , Gujaidt, under Sikandar Shdh , and Mdlwd, 
under Sultdn Mahmhd, were three powei ful and in- 
dependent kingdoms A poition of Mdlwd, indeed, 
that repiesented by the fortresses, Ranthamhor, at the 
angle formed by the confluence of the Chamhal and the 
Banas , Sarangpur, on the Kdli Smd , Bhilsa, on the 
Betwd , Chandeii, and Chitor, vei^’^ famous in those 
days, had been le-conqneied by the lenowned Hmdu 
piince, Rilnd, Sanga Ei the south of India, too, the 
Bdhmanis had estahhshed a kingdom, and the Rdjd of 
Vijayanagar exercised independent authoiity There 
weie, moreover, he found, a considerable number of 
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KdiB and Edjfis who had norer eohnutted to lluham 
Tntidiui Ving n 

But the independence of these several pnncct did 
not, he soon recognised, constitate his greatest difficnltj* 
That difficulty arose from the fact that the Hindu 
population never conciliated by the families which 
had preceded his own, were hostile to the mvador 
The north of India, writes Eiskme, ‘still retained 
much of its Hindu organisation its system of village 
and district administration and government Its divi 
Sion into numerous little chieflainships, or petty local 
governments and, in political revolntlons, the people 
looked muoh more do their own linmediate mlcrs than 
to the pnnee who governed m the capital In a word, 
never having realised the working of a well -ordered 
system, emanating from one all powerful centre they 
regarded the latest conqueror as an intruder whom it 
might bo their interest to oppose. 

The dread thus engendered by the amval of a now 
mvador whose character and whoso dispositions were 
alike nnknown, was mcreased by the maohinationa of 
the Muhammadan adherents of the old famihea, Theso 
men argued that the bucccis of the Mughal invader 
meant rum to thorn. They spared no pains then to 
impress upon the Hindu population that neither their 
temples nor their wives and daughters would ho safe 
from tho rapine and Just of the harharjans of Central 
Asia. Under tho influence of a terror prodoecd by 
these wamlnga tho Hmdus fled from before the mer 
ciful and generous invader as ho approached Agra. 
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preferring tlie miser}^ of the jungle to the apparent 
certainty of outrage 

To add to Btlbar’s troubles, there arose at this period 
discontent in his aimy The men composing it were 
to a great extent mountaineers from the lofty ranges 
in Eastern AfehdnistAn These men had followed their 

w 

Ejng with delight so long as theie was a piospect of 
fightmg But P.lnlpat had given them Northern 
India. The march from Delhi to Agra was a march 
through a deserted country, at a season always hot, 
but the intense heat of which, in 1 526, exceeded the heat 
of normal years Like the Highlandcis of our own 
Prince Cliailie in ’45, these highlanders murmured. 
Tliey, too, longed to return to their mountain homes 
The disaffection was not confined to the men Even 
the chiefs complained , and then complaints became 
so loud that they at last reached the cai-s of Bdbai 
Bdbar had been greatly pleased with his conquest 
Neither the heat noi the disaflection of the inhabitants 
had been able to conceal from him the fact that he had 
conqueied the finest, the most feitile, the most valuable 
part of Asia In his wonderful memoirs ^ ho devotes 
more than twenty large pruitcd pages to describe it 
‘ It IS a remarkably fine country,’ ho begins ‘ It is 
quite a different world compared vath our countries ’ 
He saw almost at a glance that all his work was cut 
out to complete the conquest in the sense ho attributed 
to that word Hencefoith the title of King of Kdbul 


' BAbar’s ISenmrs, pp 312 to 335 
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was to be subjected to the higher title of Emperor of 
HiudustdiL. For bun there was no turning bade. 

He had noted all the diffioultlca, and ho h ad resolved 
how to meet them, A thorooghiy practical ho 
proceeded first to take up that which ho nghtly re- 
garded as the greatest — the discontent in tho army 
Assembhng a oounod of his nobleSj he laid before them 
the afttual position told them how after many tollsomo 
marches and bloody fights, they had won numerous 
nch and extensive provinces. To abandou these and 
to return to KAbnl would be shame indeed. Let not 
anyone who calls himself my friend, he concluded, 
henceforward make such a proposaL But if there is 
any among you who cannot bring himself to stay or 
to give np his po^rpoee of returning back, lot him depart 
The address produced the desired eflcct, and when the 
words were followed action, by now onoountori and 
by new successes, enthusiasm succeeded discontent * 
The firmness of the conqueror was soon rewarded 
m a different manner No sooner did tho mhahitants, 
Muhammadan settlers and Hindu landowners and 
traders, recognise that BAbor intended bis occuponcj to 

* 7b OM of hb fHend>, wI»o found tho I«t nimipportiM* sod 
whom b« therefor* mmdo Oorornor of Obaml BJl*r wh n ho WM 
firm la tho nddl^ ooot the dlotleh of which tho followlos U the 
trmnolrtkmi 

Eehirn * hundred thonto, 0 Bibur tar Ih* bounty ef tho 
rarrclfiU Ood 

Hm {iren you Sind, ITlnd, and nt in wrooo llnrkun j 
If Tjuabl* to oUnd tb* hrtit, yon louf fw cold, 

Toa bar* ooJy to twilect tJbo froot *ad cold of Ohaml 
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be permanent, than tbeir fears subsided Many proofs, 
meanwhile, of bis generous and noble natuie had 
affected pubhc opinion regarding him Every day then 
brought accessions to his standard Y illagers and shop- 
keepers returned to their homes, and abundance soon 
reigned m camp A httle later, and the army which had 
been employed by Ibrdhim Lodi to put down lebellion 
in Jaunpur and Oudh, acknowledged B£bar as /<their 
soveieign In the interval, judiciously employing 
his troops,, he conquered a great part of Rohilkhand. , 
occupied the important post of E^beri, on the Jumna, 
and laid, siege to Itdwa and Dholpur But troubles 
were preparing for him in Central India, fiom a 
quarter which it would not do for him to neglect 
These troubles weie caused by Rdnd Sanga, Rdnd 
of Chitor I have related already how this gi eat prmce 
— for great in every sense of the term he was — had 
won back from the earlier Muhammadan invaders a 
great portion of his hereditary dominions He had 
even done more He had defeated Ibrdhim Lodi in two 
pitched battles, those of Bakrdul and Chatduli, and had • 
gained from other generals sixteen in addition Before 
the arrival in India of Bdbar he had taken the then 
famous fort of Eanthambor But he had continued, 
and was continumg, his career of conquest, and the 
news which troubled Bdbar was to the effect that the 
great RSjpdt chief had just taken the strong hill-fort 
of Kandar, a few miles to the eastward of Eanthambor 
Towards the end of the rainy season Bdbar held 
a council to meet these and other difficulties At this 
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ootmcil it WEB arranged that, whilst his eldest son, 
Htnnijiin then eighteen years old, should march 
eastward, to complete the subjection of the DuAb 
Oudh and Jmtnpur Bdbar should remain at Agra 
to superintend there the general direction of affans. 
As for Ihtnit Snnga, it was resolved to march against 
him only when the enemy nearer home should have 
been subdued 

* The expedition of Humdyim was completely sue 
ccBsfuh He conquered the oountiy as far as the 
frontioTB of BihAr On hifl return, January 6th, 1537 
Bdbar subdued Bidna and Dholpor took by stratagem 
the fortress of Gwalior received mfonnation of the 
snrrender of Multdn Theq, master of the country 
from the Indus to the frontiers of Westem Bihir and 
from KiUpi and Gwahor to the Himalayas, he turned 
hiB attention to the famous T htnA of Ohitor Ildni 
Sanga. On Fobniary 11 he marched from Agra 
to encounter the army of this prince, who, jomed 
by Muhammadan aunlianes of the Lodi party had 
advanced too and had encamped at Bisiwar some 

In tha fjunotu pp, 9w*-3. I» to b« fcKmd tbo folknrfns 

note, Inserted by Homiyan At tbt« mme etetion, the «t»tIon o# 
HhahiUd, on the left bank of th 8^i«n±f. inched cm the jn^roh to 
FSnipet, and thlj aam* day JIaroh 6 51*6, tbo imxor <x eoloeoii 
woro llret applied to Htuniyan beanL Aa my bomoorad tatbor 
mentioned In theee oommentariaa the tlm of bbllratnalnstbaranjr 
tn homhle emulation of blm I bavn oommamaraiod the mma oliwm 
atanee regarding mjealf. I waa than eighteen yearn of ago. 
tbpt I am ^^)rty^ix, I, Uubammad HumAydn, »m trana«ll[fug a 
copy of tbaoe Jtf w Mka fmm the copy in hli lata MjJaaiy a own band 
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twelve miles from Bidna and some sixty-two, by that 
place, from Agra Bdbar advanced to Sikri, now 
Fatebpui-Slkrl, and baited In some sknmishes 
wbich followed the Edjpdts had all the advantage, 
and a great discouragement fell on the soldieis of 
Bilbar He contented himself for the moment with 
making his camp as defensible as possible, and by 
sending a party to ravage Mewdt 

Cooped up in camp, discouiaged by the aspect of 
affairs, Bdbar, uneasy at the forced maction, passed in 
review the events of his life, and lecognised with 
humihty and penitence that throughout it he had 
habitually violated one of the strictest injunctions 
of the Kurdn, that which forbids the drinkmg of 
wine He resolved at once to amend Sending then 
for his golden wine-cups and his silver goblets he had 
them destroyed m his presence, and gave the proceeds 
of the sale of the precious metal to the poor All the 
wine m the camp was rendered undnnkable or poui ed 
on the ground Three hundred of his nobles followed 
his example 

Sensible at length that the situation could not be 
prolonged, Bdbar, on Maich 12th, advanced two miles 
towards the enemy, halted, and again advanced the 
day following to a position he had selected as favour- 
able to an engagement Here he ranged his troops m 
order of battle On the i6th the Rdjpdts and their 
allies advanced, and the battle joined Of it Bdbar 
has wiatten in his memoirs a picturesque and, doubt- 
less, a faithful account It must suffice here to say 
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that ho gamed a nofictty »o deasive^, that on the 
morrow of it Rjl^ptitAna lay at lus foet. He at once 
pushed on to BiAna, thenoo into ll0wit> and redaoed 
the entire provmoe to obodienoe But the effocta of 
hifl notory wero not hnutod to oonquecta achieved by 
himaelf Town* in the Do^b which had revolted, 
returned to their alh^nmce or waro reoovered, TVhen 
the Dnib had been completely pacified BAbar tamed 
hifi ormfl, first, against the Hindu chiefs of Central 
India, the loader of whom was at the time the 
of Chanddrl He had reached the town and fortress 
of that name when information came to him that hi* 
generals in the east had been unfortunate, and had 
been compelled to fail back from Locknow upon 
Kanauj Unabaten by this mtelhgenoo, the im- 
portanoe of which he admitted, he persevered in 
the siege of Cbanddrl and m a few days stormed 
the fortress Having secured the submission of the 
country he marched rapidly eastward, jomed his 
defeated generals near Kanauj threw a bridge across 
the Ganges near that place, drove the enemy — the 
remnant of the lodl party — before him, re -occupied 
Lucknow orosaed the Gdmtl and the Gogra, and forced 
the dispirited foe to dispoTse. He then returned to 
Agra to resume the threads of the administration he 
was oiranging 

But he was not allowed time to reiuam qmet. The 

I uJnA WM mmnlj wwmdW, snd tlu oiolee** 
ofhi»trtny w«iUin, Tl» dW tb* jw ** on 

tlw troatitn afilerwit. 
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old Muhammadan party m Jaunpur had never been 
effectively subdued The rich hmgdom of Behar, 
adjoining that of Jaunpur had, up to this time, been 
unassailed And now the Muhammadan nobles of 
both districts combmed to place m the hands of a 
prmce of the house of Lodi — the same who had aided 
Sanga Kdnd against Bdbar — the chief authority m the 
muted kingdom The conspiracy had been conducted 
with so much secrecy that the result of it only reached 
Bdbar on the ist of February, 1529 He was then at 
Dholpur, a place which he greatly affected, engaged 
with Ins nobles m laying out gardens, and otherwise 
improving and beautifying the place That very day 
he returned to Agra, and taking wi^h him such troops 
as he had at hand, marched the day following to join 
his son Askari’s aimy, then at Dakdaki, a village 
near Karra on the right bank of the Ganges He 
reached that place on the a7th, and found Askari’s 
army on the opposite bank of the river He at once 
directed that prmce to conform his movements on the 
left bank to those of his own on the right 

The news which reached Bdbar here was not of a 
nature to console The enemy, to the number of a 
hundred thousand, had rallied round the standard 
of Mdhmud Lodi, whilst one of his own generals, 
Sher Khdn, whom he had distinguished by marks 
of his favour, had jomed the insurgents and had 

^ Karra is now m rums- It is m the tahsil or district of the same 
name m the AUahahad division, In the times of Bdbar and Akbar 
it was very prosperous 
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occnpled Beimres TvitH hia divimon. ITihinTid Lodi 
•flraa besieging Ohaimr twentywnx milea from the 
Biujrcd city 

Bdbftr immodiAtely advMiced, compelled Mahmud 
Lodi to raiue the eiego of Cbanar forced Sher Khitn 
to ovacoato Benares and re-eroas the Ganges, and, 
crossing the KaramnAaa, encamped beyond Chaoai, 
at tho confluence of that nver and the Ganges, and 
Bahaar Marching thence, he drore his enemy before 
him until he reached ArraL There he aaeumed the 
sovereignty of Bohar and there he learned that ilfli 
mud Lodi attended by but a ferw followers, had taken 
refage with the King of Bengal 

Naarat Shdh King of Bengal, had mamed a niece 
of M£hmnd LodL He had entered mto a kind of 
convention with Bibar that neather prinoe was to 
invade tho temtones of the other but, despite thu 
convention, he had occuped the province of Siran or 
Chapri, and had taken up with hia army a position 
near the junction of the Gogra with the Ganges, very 
strong for defensive purposes. Bibar teeolved to com 
pel the Bengal army to abandon that poeifron. There 
was, he soon found, but one way to accomplish that 
end, and that was by the use of force. Ranging then 
hiB army in six divisions he directed that four under 
his son Askarl, then on the left bank of the Ganges, 
should oroes the Gogra, march upon the enemy and 
attempt to draw them from their camp and follow 
them np the Gogra whilst the two others, under his 
own personal direction, should aroas the Ganges, then 
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the Gogra, and attack the eneihy’s camp, cuttmg him 
off from his base The combination, earned out on 
the 5th of May, entirely succeeded The Bengal army 
was completely defeated, and ^e victory was, m every 
sense of the word, decisive Peace was concluded with 
Bengal on the conditions that the province, now known 
as We^em Behar, should be ceded to B5bar, that 
neither prince should support the enemies of the other, 
and tkat neither should molest the dominions of the 
othei 

Thus far I have been guided mainly by the memoirs 
of the illustrious man whose achievements I have 
briefly recorded There is but httle more to tell 
Shortly after his return from his victorious campaign 
in Behar his health began to dechne The fact could 
not be concealed, and an account of it reached his 
eldest son, Humdyiin, then Governor of Badakshdn 
That pnnee, makmg over his government to his 
brothel, Hindal, hastened to Agra He arrived there 
early, m 1530, was most affectionately received, and 
by his sprightly wit and gemal manners, made many 
friends He had been there but six months when he 
was attacked by a serious illness When the illness 
was at its height, and the life of the young prince 
was despaired of, an incident occurred which shows, 
m a manner not to be mistaken, the unselfishness and 
affection of Bd,bar It is thus related in the supple- 
mental chapter to the Memoirs ^ 


^ This chapter was added by the translators The same oircum- 
~nce IS related also by Mr Erskine m has Bahar and Humayiin 
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‘When all hopes from medieme ■^vere over and 
Trhllat several men of ekiU "WBre talking to the Emperor 
of the melancholy mtnatlon of his aon^ Abol BdkA, a 
personago highly venerated for hia knowledge and 
piety, remarked to Bdbar that in snch a case the A1 
mighty had sometimea vonchsafod to receive the most 
valnablo thing possessed by one friend, as an offering 
in exchange for the life of another Bihar exohdmed 
that, of all things, his life -was dearest to Homalytin, 
as HumijimB was to himj that ha life, therefore, 
he most oheerfnlly devoted as a saonfloe for that of 
hiB Bon and prayed the Most High to vonohsafe to 
ocoopt it. V ainl y Hid his oourtiers remonstrate. He 
jtomBted we are told, in his rcsolntion walked thnoe 
round the dying prmce, a solemnity simflar to that 
used by the ^f nhftmmudATm in sanriflceB, and, retmiig 
prayed earnestly Aftprr a tome be was heard to ex 
claim I have borne it away I I have borne rt awayl 
The MusalmAn bistonans relate that almost from that 
moment H nmit yim began to recover and the strength 
of Bdbar began proportionately to decay He lingered 
on to the end of the year 153 ° a6th 

Deoomber he restored his soul to his Maker in his 
palace of the ChArhigh, near Agra, in the forty ninth 
year of his age. TTiii remains were, in accordance 
mth hiB dying request, conveyed to Kibol, where 
they were interred m a lovely spot, about a mile from 
the city 

Amongst the famous conquerors of the world Bdbor 
will always occupy a very high place. His character 
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Cheated Ins career Inheriting but the shadow of a 
small kingdom m Central Asia, he died master of the 
territories lying between the Eaiamndsd and the Oxus, 
and those between the Narbada and the Himd,layas 
His nature was a joyous nature Generous, confiding, 
always hopeful, he managed to attract the afiection of 
all with whom he came in contact He was keenly 
sensitive to all that was beautiful m nature , had 
cultivated his own lemaikable talents to a degree 
quite unusual m the age in which he hved , and was 
gifted with strong afiections and a very vivid imagina- 
tion He loved war and glory, hut he did not neglect 
the arts of peace He made it a duty to inquire mto 
the condition of the races whom he subdued and to 
devise for them amehorating measures He was fond 
of gardening, of architecture, of music, and he was no 
mean poet But the greatest glory of his character 
was that attributed to him by one who knew him 
well, and who thus recorded his opinion in TarlkM 
Beshldi ‘ Of all his quahties,’ "wrote Haidar Mirz^, 
‘ his generosity and humanity took the lead ’ Though 
he lived long enough only to conquer and not long 
enough to consohdate, the task of conquermg could 
hardly have been committed to hands more pure 
Bdbar left four sons Muhammad Hurndytin Mirz^, 
who succeeded him, horn Apiil 5, 1508 Kdmr^n Mirzd,, 
Hmdal Mirzd,, and Askaii Mnz^ Before his death 
he had mtroduced Hum^yun to a specially convened 
council of mimsters as his successor, and had given 
him his dymg injunctions The points upon which he 
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had laid fftrc^s Tcrro tljo con^cifntioiis dia 

charge of datlcs to God and loon tho honest and 
assiduous ad mil list ration of justico the Bcawning of 
puniriimcnl to tho guilty ^th tho extension of lender 
ness and mercy to tlvo ignorant and penitent, 'vnUi 
protection to tho poor and dofcncolcsa lio besought 
Ilaroii^dn, moreover to deal kindly and affect I onatol^ 
tomirds hm Lrothcra 

Thus died m tho flenrerof his manhood the illustrions 
chief ivho introduced tho Mughal dynasty Into India 
who conquering tho provlncea of tho Isorth west and 
some districts in the centre of tho peninsula, acquired 
for that dynasty tho prcscnptivo right to claim them 
as its own. Ho had many great qualities. But, in 
Hindus Uin ho had had neither tho timo nor the op- 
portunity to introduce into tho provinces bo had 
conquered such a Bjttcm of administraUon oa would 
weld the parts thcrctoforo separato into one homo- 
geneous wholo. It may bo doubted whether great as 
he was, ho poasesaed to a high degreo tho genius of 
constmctiio legislation, Isowhero had ho given any 
signs of it. In Kdbul and inHinduitlln abke bo bad 
pursued tho poho^ of tho conquerors who had preceded 
him, that of bestowing conquered provinces and dis 
tncta on adherents to bo governed by thorn in direct 
responsibihfy to bunsolf each according to his own 
plan. Thus it happened that when ho died tho 
provinces in India which acknowledged os roaster 
were bound together by that tie alone. Agra had 
nothing in common with Lucknow Delhi with Jann 
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pur Heavy tolls marked the divisions of territories, 
inhabited by races of different origin, -svho weie only 
bound together by the sovereignty of Bdbar over all 
He bequeathed to his son, Humdytm, then, a congeries 
of territories uncemented by any bond of union or of 
common interest, except that which had been em- 
bodied in his hfe In a word, when he died, the 
ilughal djmasty, like the Muhammadan dynasties 
which had preceded it, had shot down no loots into 
the soil of Hmdustdn 



CHAPTEH VI 

nUMisihr AJn> TUS EaBLT DaTB of AimAn 

DnAVE, gcEual Tvitty a cbafmujg companion, 
highly edacated, gcnoroua, and mordfal, Huin4y6ji 
TToa even leas quaJifled than his father to found a 
dynasty on principlca -which should endure. Alhcd 
to his many virtues -woro many cotoproiuiHiog defects. 
He -vras volatile, thoughtless, and unsteady He was 
swayed by no strong sense of duty His generosity 
was apt to degonerato into prodigalIty,^hi 5 aitseh 
ments into weakness. He -was unable to eoncentrTUe 
his energies for a time m any sonons direction, whilst 
for comprohensivo legislation ho had neither the 
genius nor the inchnation He was thus emineotly 
unfitted to consolidate the conquest his father had 
bequeathed to him. 

It is unnecessary to relate in detail a history of the 
eight years which followed his acceaa ion. Sounaldifnl 
^ was his management, and so hitle did he acquire the 
confidence and esteem of the races under his sway 
that when, in April, 1540, he was defeated at KanaqJ 
by Sher Bur a nobleman who had submitted to 

Bibar but who had neon ag^bst his son — -whom 
he succeeded under the title of Sher Shih — the 
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entire edifice crumbled in bis band After some 
adventures, Humd,yiin found bimself, January, 1541J a 
fugitive "witb a meie bandful of followers, at Kobii 
opposite tbe island of Bukkur on tbe Indus, in 
Sind He bad lost tbe inbeiitance bequeathed bim 
by bis father 

Humdj^un spent altogether two and a half yeais in 
Smd, engaged in a vam attempt to establish bimself 
m that province Tbe most memorable event of bis 
sojourn there was tbe birth, on tbe i.5tb of October, 
1542, of a son, called by him Jalal-ud-din -Muhammad 
Akbai I propose to relate now tbe incidents which 
led to a result so important in tbe bistoiy of India 

In 1541, Humdyun, whose troops were engaged m 
besieging Bukkur, distiustmg tbe designs of bis 
brotbei Hindal, whom be bad commissioned to attack 
and occupy tbe neb province of Sebw^n, appomted a 
meeting with tbe latter at tbe town of P6.tar, some 
twenty miles to tbe west of tbe Indus There be 
found Hindal, surrounded by bis nobles, prepared to 
receive him ngbt royally Durmg tbe festivities 
which followed, tbe mother of Hindal — ^wbo, it may 
be remarked, was not tbe mother of Hum^Lyim — gave 
a gland entertainment, to which she mvited all tbe 
ladies of tbe court Amongst these Humciyiin es- 
pecially noted a girl called Hdmidd, tbe daughter 
of a nobleman who bad been preceptor to Hindal 
So struck was be that be inquired on tbe spot 
whether tbe girl were betrothed He was told in 
reply that, although she bad been promised, no cere- 
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mcmy of betrothal had m yot taken place. In that 
CMAo said Humd^nm, ‘I mil marry her Hindal 
proteated agamat the suddenly formed resolution, and 
threatened, if it rroro persisted in, to quit his brothers 
service. A quarrel Trhich had almost ended in a 
rupture then ensued between the brothers. But 
the pleadings of nindafs mother who Ikvotired the 
match, brought ITindal to acquiescence, and, the next 
day niiiiudi, who had just completed her fourteenth 
5 car was roamed to Hamdyhn. A few days later 
the happy parr repaired to the camp before Bukkur 
The times, however wore mdavourable to the 
Bchcmcs of Humdytin. All hia plans miscamed, 
and in the spnng of 1542, ho and his young wife 
liad to floe for safety to the barren deserts of ATarwar 
In August they reached Jaisalmer but, repulsed by 
its Biyd, they had to cross the great desert, suffering 
tembly during the joum^ from want of water 
Struggling bravely however they reached, on August 
aend, the fort of Amarkdt, on the edge of the desert. 
The KAiUS of the fort received them hospitably and 
there on Sunday October the 15th, Hdmidi Begam 
gave birth to ALbar Humiydn had quitted . A mar 
k<5t four days premooBly to invade the distnot of 
Jon. His words when the news was brought to 
him, deserve to be recorded. Afl soon, wrote ens 
who attended him, as the Emperor had finished his 
thanksgivmgs to God, the Amirs were introduced 
and offered their oongratulationa- He then called 
Jouher (the historian author of the Teakereh al 
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Vakiat) and asked wkat he had committed to his 
chaxjsfe Jouher answered “ Two hundred Shdh- 
rukhis ” (Khords^ni gold coins), a silver wiistlet and 
a musk-bag, adding, that the two former had been 
returned to their owners On this Hum^ylm or- 
dered the musk-bag to be brought, and, having 
broken it on a china plate, he called his nobles, and 
divided it among them, as the royal present m honour 
of his son’s birth ’ . ‘ This event,’ adds Jouher, 

‘ difiused its fiagiance over the whole habitable 
world ’ 

The biith of the son brought no immediate good 
fortune to the father In July, 1543, Hurndylin was 
compelled to quit Smd, and, accompamed by his 
wife and son and a small following, set out with the 
intention of reachmg Kandah^ir He had arrived at 
Shdl, when he learnt that his brother, Askail, with a 
considerable force, was close at hand, and that im- 
mediate flight was necessary He and his wife weie 
ready, but what were they to do with the child, then 
only a year old, quite unfit to make a rapid journey 
on horseback, in the boisterous weather then |)ie- 
vaifing? Beckomng, not without reason, that the 
uncle would not make war against a baby, they 
decided to leave him, with the whole of their camp- 
equipage and baggage, and the ladies who attended 
him They then set out, and riding hard, reached 
the Persian frontier in safety Scarcely had they 
gone when Askaii Mirz^ arrived Veiling his dis- 
appointmfent at the escape of his brother with some 
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soft words, he treated the young painoe with affecHon, 
had him convoyed to KandahAr of which place he 
was Oovomor and placed there under the supreme 
charge of his own wife, the ladies who had been hi> 
nnrscs still remaining m attendance. 

In this careful custody the young prince remained 
dunng the whole of tbo year 1544. But soon after 
the dawn of the following year a change m his 
condition occurred. His father with *010 aid of 
froops supplied bun by ShAh Tahmlsjv mraded 
Western AfghSnurtAn, making straight acroes the 
desert for Kandahfir Alarmed at this movement, 
and dreading lost HumAyun should reiyover his 
child KAmrAn sent peremptorj orders that the hoy 
should bo transforrod to KAbuL When the con- 
fidential officers whom KAmrAn had instructed on 
this subject reached KandahAr the ministers of 
Aakarl IfirzA held a council to consider whether or 
not tho demand should bo complied with. Some, 
believing the star of HumAyAn to be in the aa- 
oondant, advised that the boy ahonld be sent, under 
honourable escort, to his father Others 'main tamed 
that Pnnee Aakarl hod acted so treacherously towards 
his eldest brother that no act of penitence would now 
avail, and that it was better to oontmue to desarvo 
the favour of KAmrAn. The arguments of the latter 
prevailed, and though the winter was unusually 
severe the infant prince and his sister Bathshf 
BAnu Bcgam, were despatched with their attendants 
to KAbuL After some adventures, which made the 
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escort apprehend an attempt at rescue, the party 
reached Kdhul in safety, and there Kdmrdn confided 
his nephew to the care of his great-aunt, Khdnzdda 
Begam, the •whilom favourite sister of the Emperor 
Bdhar This illustrious lady maintained in their 
duties the nurses and attendants "who had watched 
over the early days of the young prince, and during 
the short time of her supermtendence she bestowed 
upon him the tenderest care Unhappily that super- 
mtendence lasted only a few months The captuie of 
Kandah^ir by Humaylin m the month of September 
followmg (1545) threw Kdmrdn mto a state of gieat 
perplexity A suspicious and jealous man, and re- 
gardmg the possession of Akbar as a talisman he 
could use against Humdydn, he removed the boy 
from the care of his grand-aunt, and confided him 
to a trusted adherent, Kuch KiUn by name But 
events marched very quickly m those days Humd- 
ylin, havmg estabhshed a firm base at Kandahdr, set 
out -with an army for Kd,bul, appeared before that 
city the first week in November, and compelled it to 
surrender to him on the 15th K£mr£n had escaped 
to Ghazni but the happy father had the gratification 
of finding the son from whom he had been so long 
separated The boy’s mother, Hdmid^ Begam, did 
not arrive tiU the spring of the followmg year, but, 
meanwhile, Kuch Ril^ was removed, and the prmce’s 
former governor, known as Atkd Khdn^, was lestored 
to has post 

‘ His real name was Shams-nd-dln MuliammaJ of Ghazni He 
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For the moment jiplondoi^ and firoupprity but 
rounded the hoy But when winter came, Humiydij, 
who meanwhile had recovered Badakehiln, resolved to 
paw the coldest months of the year at Kfli in 
that province. But on his way thither he was aeixed 
with an iUnoas so dangerous that his life was de- 
spaired of He recovered mdeed after two months 
strict confinement to his bed, bnt, in the interval, 
many of bis nobles, believing his end was asenred 
had repaired to the courts of his brothers, and 
rdn, aided by troops supplied by his father m law Had 
regained Kibul, and, with Kibnl, poeseawon of the 
person of Akbar One of the first acts of the oon- 
queroT was to remove AtLA Kbin from the person of the 
prince, and to replace Him by one^of his own servants. 

But Humfiyfin had no sooner regained his strength 
than he marched to recover his capital. Defeating in 
the snbarbe, a detachment of the best troops of KAm 
rdn, he established his head-qnarten on the Koh 
Akabain which commands the town, and oommenced 
to cannonade It. The fire after some days became so 
severe and caused so much damage that, to stop it, 
Tvdmritn sent to his brother to declare that unless the 
fire should oease he would expose the young Akbar 
on the walls at the point where it was hottest* 

Ji*d MTod tb* llf« of Ilamljaii in iSVh ** of Kuuni 

Bhtr fPilh- t 

* AViT/aTi rolato* in the JLkhemani fbet tho prino# •rtatlij' w*i 
expoMd, *n<l HaWitr UlnS, B*d>Tinl, IVrhhti, ind otb«n follow 
Mm Irai Barmxld, who prMont, tboogb b* mlnatolr d«orib« 

oth«r atineftio* ia bli in«niots, dow noi mention tbl* I wblW Joob» 
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Humdytin ordered the firing to cease He cqntinued 
the Bicge, however, and on the 28th of Apiil^,(i 547 ) 
entered the city a ’conq^ueror. Kimrdn had escaped 
the previous night 

Hdmrdn had fled to Badakshdn Thither Humd- 
yiia followed him But, in the winter that followed, 
some of his most powerful nobles revolted, and de- 
serted to Kdmrdn Humdyfin, after some marches 
and countermarches, determined in the summer of 
1 548 to make a decisive efltbrt to settle his northern 
domimons He marched, then, in June from Hdhul, 
taking with him Akbar and Akbar’s mother On 
reaching Gulbahan he sent hack to Kdhul Akhar and 
his mother, and marching on Tahkdn, forced Kdmrdn 
to surrender Having settled his noithern territories 
the Emperor, as he was still styled, returned to Kdbul. 

He quitted it again, m the late spring of 1549, to 
attempt Balkh, m the western Kxmduz tenitory 
The Uzbeks, however, repulsed him, and he returned 
to Kdhul for the winter of 1550. Then ensued a very 
curious scene Kdmrdn, whose failure to jom Humd- 
ydn m the expedition against Balkh had been the 
mam cause of his retreat, and who had subsequently 
gone mto open rebeUion, had, after Humaydn’s 
defeat, made a disastrous campaign on the Oxus, and 
had sent his submission to Humdyun That prmce, 
consignmg the government of Kdbul to Akbar, then 

m his private memoirs of Humilyun, a translation of which by 
Major Charles Stewart appeared m 1832, states the story as I have 
given it in the text 
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eight yoare old, intli MahAmmad Kitam Khin Birlia 
aa hifl tutor marched from the capital to gain poseea- 
uon of the pereon of hia brother So careless, hoir 
ever, hia movements that Kdmiin, who had 
planned the manoouvro, surpriBod him at the -upper 
end of the defile of Kipchak, and forced him to take 
refuge in 6IghL During the flight Humiydn was 
badly wounded, hut nererthelees managed to reach 
the top of the Sxrtan Pass m safety There he was 
in comparative security Meanwhile Kimrin had 
marched iipon and captured KAbul, and for the thbd 
tune, Akhar found himself a prisoner on the hands of 
his uncle. HumAydn did not submit tamely to this 
loss. Rafiying his adherents, he recrossed the moun- 
taini, and marched on the city Arriving at Shutar 
gardan he saw the army of KiCmrAn drawn up to 
oppose him After some days of fruitleas negotiation 
for a compromiso Humdydn ordered the attack. It 
lesnlted m a complete victory and the flight of Kim 
rim For a moment Humiydn feared lest K ^ mrin 
should have earned his son with him in his flight. 
But, before he oould enter the city ho was intanflely 
relieved by the arrival in comp of Akbor aooompaniod 
by Htfirfn Akhti, to whoso care he had been en- 
trusted. The next day ho entered the 

This time the conquest was decisivo and lasting 
In the dlstnbution of awards which followed HamA- 
ydn did not omit hia son. He bestowed upon Akbor 
oa a jaghlr the dlstnot of (jhirkh, and nominated 
fi^i Muhammad Kh i n of Slstin as his minister 
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witli the care of his education During the year that 
followed the causes of the troubles of numfi}ijn 
disappeared one by one Kilmriin indeed once more 
appealed in aims, but only to be hunted down so 
vigorously that he was forced to surrender (August, 
1553) He was exiled to Mekka, vlicrc he died four 
yeais later. Hindal Mir/d, another brother, had been 
slam some eighteen months bcfoic, during the pursuit 
of Eldmi'iin Askar! Mirz<l, the other brother, in 
whose nature treachery seemed ingrained, had been 
exiled to Mekka in 1551 and though ho still sur- 
■vuved he was harmless Relieved thus of his brothcis, 
Humd}"!^! contemplated the conquest of Kashmir, 
but his nobles and their followers were so averse to 
the expedition that ho was foiccd, unwillingly, to 
renounce it He consoled himself by cio'^sing the 
Indus Whilst eneamped m the districts between 
that liver and the Jehlam he ordered the repair, 
tantamount to a reconstruction on an enlarged plan, 
of the fort at Peshdv ar He was contemplating oven 
then the invasion of India, and he was particularly 
anxious that he should possess a potnt eVappm 
beyond the passes on which his aimy could concen- 
m-ate He pushed the works so vigoiously that the 
fort was ready by the end of the year (1554) He 
then returned to K^bul During the winter and 
early spring that followed, there came to a head in 
Hindustan the crisis which gave him the oppoi tunity 
of carrying his plans into effect ' 

^ Ho died tboro m 1558 



CHAPTER VH 

HuidnJir ikyades Iftduu His Death 

S lEE KhXh Stm, who had defeated Homijiin ai 
KamiDj in 1 540 had used hia viotory to poesew him 
self of the tomtonea which Bibar had conqnered, and 
to add Bomewhat to them. He was an able mun^ bat 
neither did he, more than the pnnce whom he aup- 
planted, pofseas the genioa of ooneolidation and nnfon. 
He governed on the ejetem of detached camps, each 
province and diatnot being separately administered. 
He died in ^545 from injones recaved at the siege 
of K i lin jar jest as that strong fort surrendered to his 
arms. 

Hia second son, Salim ShAh Snr known also as 
Snltin IsMm snooeeded hbn, and reigned for between 
seven and aght yeara. He most have been dimly 
oonscjona of the weakness of the system he had 
mhented, for the greater part of his reign was spent 
m combating the intngnee of the noblemen who held 
the several provmcee under him On his death, 
leaving a ohild of tender years to sneoeed him, tlyj 
nobles took the upper hand. The immediate leanH 
was the murder of the young pnnoe, after a nominal 
rule of three days, and the seirure of the throne by 
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his mateinal uncle, "wlio proclaimed himself as Sultliii 
under the title of Llahammad Shfvh Adel He was 
Ignorant, cruel, unprincipled, and a sensualist of a 
very pronounced type He had, however, the good 
fortune to attach to his throne a Hindu, named Hemu, 
who, originally a shopkeeper of Rewfni, a town of 
Mewat, showed talents so consideiable, that he was 
eventually allowed to concentrate in his omi hands 
all the power of the State The abihties of Hemu did 
not, however, prevent the break-up of the tciiitorics 
which Sher Shdh had bequeathed to bis sou Ibrdhira 
Khdn revolted at Bnlnd, and occupying Agia and 
Delhi, proclaimed himself Sultdn Ahmad KhAn, 
Goveinoi of the countiy noidh-west of the Sutlej, 
seized the Punjab, and proclaimed himself king undci 
the title of Sikandar Shsih Shujd. Khdn seized the 
kingdom of Mdlwd, whilst two rival claimants dis- 
puted the eastern provinces In the contests which 
followed Sikandar Shah for the moment obtained the 
upper hand He defeated Ibidhim.Khdn at Farah, 
twenty miles from Agra, then maichcd on and oc- 
cupied Delhn He was prepaiing to head an expedition 
to recover Jaunpur and Pehar, when he heaid of dangei 
threatemng him from Kdbul 

The events that followed weio important only m 
their results Humdytin maiched from Kdbul for 
the Indus in November, 1554, at the head of a small 
army, which, however, gatheied strength as he ad- 
vanced Akbar accompanied him Crossmg the 
Indus the and of January, i 555 j Humdytm made for 
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RfiwaJ Kndl, then poahed on for KAUtuu tt on the 
farther Bide of the RAvh There he divided hia foroes, 
Bending hiB beet genera^ B*irtei Kh^n^ mto Jilandhar 
•whilst he marohed on Lahore, and deupatchod thence 
hifl Bpecial favourite, Ahdal MA all, to occnpy Dip^ 
pur then an important centre commanding the country 
between the capital and MhltdiL 

Events developed "theniBelvea very rapidly Bairthn 
KhAn defeated the generals of SiLandar Sli£h at 
UaohhlivAra on the Sntl^ end then marohed on the 
tcwn of Sirhini Sikandar hoping to crash biro 
there, homed to that place ivith a vastly eopcnor 
force, Bairfim intrenohed himself and mote to 
Hnm^yhn for sad, Homfiyhn dcBpotched the young 
Akbar and folio-wed a few days later Before they 
could come SiLandar had amved bnt had hesitated 
to attaelc- The hesitation lost him. As soon as 
HomAyiin am'ved, he precipitated a general engage- 
ment. The victory ■was decisive. SiLandar ShAh 
fled to the Srwil^ks, and Hmntyim, -with his viotontmt 
army marched on DelhL Occupy ing it the ijnl of 
July he doflpatohod one division of it to OTcrron 
RoluILhand, another to occupy Agra, He had pre- 
vionaly sent Abdul all to scctire the Ihiiyab. 

But his troubles -were not yet over Hetna the 
general and minister of Mohamroad SWh Adel* 
had defeated the pretender to the throne of Bengal, 
■who had invaded the North west Provinces, near KAlpl 
on the Jumna, and that capable leader was preparing 
to march on DelhL Sikandar SWh, too, had 
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been defeated at Sirbind, was beginning to show signs 
of life in the Punjab In the face of these difficulties 
Hum^ydn decided to remain at Delhi himself, whilst 
he despatched Akbar with Bairiim Khfin as his 
‘ Atfihk,’ or adviser to settle matteis in the Punjab 

We must first follow Akbar, That pnncc reached 
Sirhmd early in January, 1556 J omed there by many 
of the nobles whom Abdul Md’ all, the favourite of his 
father, had disgusted by his haughtiness, he crossed 
the Sutlej at Phillaur, marched on Sultdnpui in the 
Kdngra district, and thence, in pursuit of Sikandar 
Shah, to Haridna The morning of his arrival there, 
information reached him of a serious accident which 
had happened to Humdyfin He at once suspended the 
forward movement, and maichcd on Kalanaur, there 
to await further intelligence As ho approached that 
place, a despatch was placed in his hands, drafted by 
order of Humdydn, giving hopes of speedj'^ lecovery 
But, a little later, another courier arrived, bearing 
the news of the Emperor’s death Akbai was at once 
proclaimed 

The situation was a trying one for a boy who 
had lived but thirteen years and four months Ho 
occupied, mdeed, the Punjab His servants held Sir- 
hmd, Delhi, and possibly Agra But he was aware 
that Hemu, flushed with two victoiies, for he had 
obtamed a second over another pretender, was maich- 
mg towards the last-named city with an aiihy of fifty 
thousand men and five hundred elephants, with the 
avowed mtention of lestormg the lule of Muhammad 
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Shfli AdeL To add to hia difficalfcie* he heard a few 
days lator that the viceroy placed by hia lather at 
Kdbul had revolted* 

Hmniydn had met hia death by a fa-TT from the top 
of the Btaircaae leading to the terraced roof of hie 
library in the palace of Delhi* He lingered forfr days, 
the greater part of the tune in a state of inBensibilily 
and expired the evening of the i+th of January m the 
forty-eighth year of his age, Tardl Beg Khtn, the 
meet emment of all the nobles at the capital, and 
actually Gfovemor of the city aasumod on the spot the 
general direction of affiuiB. His first care vras to con 
ceal the incident from the pnbhc until he could arrange 
to make the sncoeasion secure for the youngAkbar to 
whom he sent expreases conveying details. By an 
Ingemons stratagem he managed to oonoeal the death 
of the Emperor for seventeen days* Then, on the loih 
of Febmary he repaired ivith the noblcf to the great 
ilooqne, and caused the prayer for the Emperor to be 
recited in the name of Akbar His next act Traa to 
despatch the infligma of the empire with the Cromi 
jovrela, accompanied by the offioera of the household, 
the Imperial Qnards, and a possible nvnl to the throne 
in the person of a son of HumAyun s hroUier KimrAn, 
to the head-qaarters of the now Emperor in the Punjab. 
He then pToceeded to take mcaamea to secure the 
capital against the threatened attack of Hemu 
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CHAPTER YHl 

Akbab’s Fight tor nis Father’s Throne 

The ne^vs of Ins fatlier’s death, I liavc said, reached 
Akhar as he was enteiing the town of Kalanaur at tho 
head of his army At the moment he liad not hoard 
of the revolt at Kilbul, nor had Ins adviser, Bair/im 
Khiln, dwelt m. Ins mind on tho piohability of a move- 
ment by Hemu against Delhi In the fiist few days, 
then, it seemed as though there were but one enemy 
in tho field, and that enemy the Sikandai Shiih, to 
suppress whom his fathoi had sent him to the Punjab 
That prince was still in aims, slowly leti eating in tho 
' direction of Kashmir It appeared, then, to the young 
Emperoi and his adviser that their fiist business should 
be to secuio the Punjab , that to cfiect that object they 
must follow up Sikandar Shdh The army accoid- 
ingly bioke up from Kdlfmaur, pushed after Sikandar, 
and drove him to take refuge in the foit of Mankot, in 
the lower ranges of the Siwfiliks As Mfinkot was 
very strong, and tidings of untowaid events alike in 
H in dustdn and Kdbul reached them, the leadeis con- 
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tented themselves with leaving a force to hlockada 
that forb'ess, and returned to Jdlandhar 

It was tune indeed. Not only had K4bnl revolted 
but H emn his army increasing with every step had 
taken Agra without striking a blow and was pursuing 
the retreating garrison towards Delhi A day later 
came the information that he had defeated the Mughal 
army close to Delhi, and haS oocupied that ctptai 
Tardi Bog with the remnants of the defeated force, 
had fled towards Sirhind. 

In the multitude of oounsellorg there is not always 
wisdom When Akbar heard of the success of Hemu, 
he assembled his wnrnor nobles and asked their advice. 
With one exception they all urged him to fill back on 
KAbuL That be could recover his mountain-capital 
they felt certain, and there he oould remam until 
events should be propitious for a fresh Invasion of 
TndTH^ Against recommendation BauAm Kh A n 
raised his powerful voice. He urged a prompt march 
acroflS the Sutlej a junction with Tardi Beg in Si rh u x i, 
and an immediate attempt thenoe against Hemu 
Delhi he aaid, twice gained and twice loet, must at 
all hazards be won back. Delhi was the deasiTe 
point, lyit KAbuL Ifaster of the former one could 
easily recover the latter The instmots of Akbar 
comcided with the advice of hla Atflik, and an im 
mediate march aoroas the Sutlqj was dirootod- 

Akber and BairAm saw in fact that their choice lay 
between empire m HlndostAn and a small kingdom 
m EXbni Dor they knew from their adherents in 
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India that Hemu "was preparing to supplement the 
Occupation of Delhi by the conquest of the Punjab 
To be beforehand with him, to transfei the imtiative 
to themselves, always a great matter with Asiatics 
was almost a necessity to secure success Akbar 
marched then from Jdlandhar in October, and cross- 
ing the Sutlej gained the town of Snhind Theie ho 
was jomed by Taidi Beg and the nobles who had been 
defeated by Hemu under the walls of Delhi The 
drcumstances which followed then ariival sowed 
m the heart of Akbar the fiist seeds of revolt 
against the hcence of powei assumed by his Atdhk 
Taidi Beg was a Tuiki nobleman, who, in the contest 
between Humdytin and his brothers, had moie than 
once shifted his allegiance, but he had finally enrolled 
himself as a partisan of the father of Akbar When 
Humdyhn died, it was Tardi Beg who by his tact 
and loyalty succeeded in arianging for the bloodless 
succession of Akbar, though a son of K.imr^n was in 
Delhi at the tune Aftei his defeat by Hemu, he had, 
it 13 true, in the opinion of some of the other nobles, 
too hastily evacuated Delhi , but an error in tactics is 
not a crime, and he had at least brought a powerful 
reinfoi cement to Akbar in Sirhmd. But there had 
ever been jealousy between Bairdm Kh^ and Tardi 
Beg. This jealousy was increased in the heart of 
Bair^m by rehgious differences, for Bairdm belonged 
to the Shi’dh division of the Muhammadan creed, and 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni On the arrival of the latter 
at Sirhmd, then, Bairdm summoned him to his tent 
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and bad bun ossaMbatod ' Akbar \t«j greatly dia- i 
ploaaed at this act of violence, and BouAm did not 
anccoed in jnatlfying biroselt It may be inferroQ 
that he oxcoaed himself on the groond that snob an 
act was neocaaary in the intereate of difloiplme, to 
eecnro the proper fenbordmation of the noble*. 

llcanwhilo Hemn remained at Delhi, amnsrog him- 
Bolf with the now title of RAjA which he had asanmed, 
and engaged in collecting troops When, however he 
hoard that Akbar had reached Sirhjnd, he dcapalohed 
hia arttUery to PAnlpat, fifty three miloe to the north 
of Delhi, intending to follow himaelf with the infantry 
and cavalry But, on hia aide, Akbar was moving 
from Birhind toward* the same place. Hore than 
that, he had taken the precantion to despatch in 
advance n force of ten thousand hoTBemen, under 
the command of Alt Kuli Kb An l-ShaihAni, the 
general who had fooght with Tardl Beg again*± 
Hemn at Delhi, and who had oondenmed hia too 
haaty retiromont * All K.ull rode a* far a* PAnipat, 
and noting there the guns of Hemn* army nniop* 
ported, he dashed upon them and captured them alL 

Vldo Blr Hanry Elliot ■ SJitov y rwUa « feJi ftfffiowi 

iZMricH*, toL y oji «iid not*. Tho only Urtorlm^bo 

itmt** th*t AUmt ipT* * Wnd of pnixalMtaa to thli itxooloQ* dorf 
i* B*d>Tmf. Ho !■ pnottoally eooixadlotod by AbulAil and ftr 
tahta. InBloohmum ■ admirmbUodltlaaaf tho.ie»4-.^^tMr^p.Sr5, 
tiio itoiy li npaotod *a told "by B*d*nnl, bTit tho tnunlolw uid» 
th» word! j Akb*r WM dicploowd. E*lrXca a haaty M* yro on* ot 
tb* ohlsf eaiaaa* of th* dlatmrt with whioh th# C Hr a jaUl oohloa 
loohad upon him. ~ 

* Btoohmann * p. 5x9. 
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For this bnlliniit foat of arms he was created a Klifm 
Zamilu. by which he is henceforth known in history 
This misfortune greatly depressed Hoinu, for, it is re- 
corded, the guns had been obtained fiom Turkey, and 
were regarded with great re\eronce Ilowcvcr, with- 
out further delay, he pressed on to Pfinipat. 

Akbar and Bairilm were maiching on to the plains 
of Pdnlpat on the morning of the 5th of Novombci, 
when the3’’ sighted the army of Hemu moving 
towards them. The thought must, I should think 
have been present in the mind of the young pnnee 
that just thiity j'cais bcfoio his grandfather, Bilbar, 
bad, on the same plain, stiuck down the house of Lodi, 
and won the einpiic of Hmdustfm Ho was confiontcd 
now by the army of the usurper, connected by mar- 
riage with that House of Sur which had expelled his , 
own father The battle, he knew, would be the 
decisive battle of the century But, prescient as he 
was, he could not foresee that it would piove the 
starting-point for the establishment in India of a 
dynasty which would last for more than two hundred 
years, and would then lequno anothci invasion from 
the north, and another battle of Pdnlpat to strike it 
down , the advent of another race of foreigners from 
an island m the Atlantic to efface it 

Hemu had divided his army into three divisions 
In front marched the live hundred elephants; each be- 
stndden by an officer of rank, and led by Hemu, on 
his own favourite animal, in peison He dashed first 

fi.nfn.mcf. lA-Pf. *1171 nn* n-P 
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throw it into disorder Irat as his heotonAnta failed 
to support the nttack with infantry ho drew ofi^ and 
throw hlmsolf on the centra commandod by Boirim 
in penon. That astute general had directed hia 
archers, m anticipation of such an nttael to dnset 
their arrows at the faces of the ndors- One of thesa 
arrows pierced the oye of Homu who fell back in his 
howdah, for the moment insensible. The fall of their 
leader spread consternation among the followers Tho 
attack slackened, then oonsed. Tbo soldiers of Bairim 
soon converted tho cessation into a rout. The elephant 
on which Homu rode, without a driver — for the dnver 
hod been killed ^ — made oflf mstinctively towards the 
jungle. A nohleman, a follower and distant relabve 
of Bairdm, Shih Kail iTahrdm i Bahirlu, followed 
tho elephant not knowing who it was who rode it 
Coming up with it and catching hold of the rope on 
its neck he discovered that it was the wounded Hemu 
who had become his captive * He led him to Bairim. 
■Bftirim took him to the yonthfol prince, who through 
out the day had ahown courage and conduct, but who 
had left the ordering of the battle to his Atidik- The 
scene that followed is thus told by contemporary writei*. 
Bairim said to his master as ho presented to him the 
wounded general This is your first war prove your 
sword on this infidel, for itwiU be a mentonoua deed. 

13i{t la tba g*D«niIl7 rnc al fB il stoij fhocsli abalftzl aU tw a 
thal tlie drirer to aa-ra hla own Ilfiv bati«y«d hla oisstar KlUcit 
▼dL t p. aja, nota. 

Ootnpai* Elliot, toL t p. ass, and Bloohinann*a 
P-a59. 
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Akbai replied ‘ He is now no better than a dead man , 
how can I strike him ? If be bad sense and strength 
I would try my sword (that is I would fight him) ’ 
On Akbai ’s lofusal, Bairdm himself cut down the 
prisoner 

Baii^im sent his cavalry to pursue the enemy to 
Delhi, giving them no respite, and the next day, 
marchmg the fifty-three miles without a halt, the 
Mughal army entered the city Thenceforward Akbai’ 
was without a formidable rival in India He occu- 
pied the position his grandfather had occupied thii’ty 
years before It remained to be seen whether the boy 
would use the opportunity which his fathei and 
grandfather had alike failed to grasp To show the 
exact nature of the task awaiting him, I propose 
to devote the next chapter to a brief survey of the 
condition of India at the time of his accession, and m 
that following to inquire how the boy of fourteen was 
hkely to benefit by the tutelage of Bair^m Khdn 
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OEirauL CoNDinoif of Iitiha is the Midbjx or 

TUE SI1TE1:^^^I OESTUHr 

The Gmpiro conquered pouih of the Sutlej by the 
Afghin predeoessoiB of the Mughal had no daun to be 
regarded os the emjpire of HindustAn, It waa rather 
the empire of Delhi that is, of the provinces called up 
to the year 1857 the North 'vrostem Provinoes, in 
eluding that part of the Bengal Premdenoy -whidi 
we know as "Western Bohar and some districts m the 
Central Provinoes and RAjpdtina. It included, like- 
wiBO the Puiyab For a moment, indeed, the pnncee 
of the House of Tughlak could clahn supremacy over 
Bengal and nlmoet the whole of Southern India, but 
the first invasion from the north gave the opportoni^ 
which the Hindu pnncee of the south seired to shake off 
the uncongenial yoke, and it had not been re-imposed. 
The important kingdom of Onssa, extending from the 
mouth of the Ganges to that of the Godivaii, had 
always maintained its independence. Western India, 
too had for some time ceased to aoknowledgo the 
sway of the foreign mvader and ith several statoo had 
become kingdoms. 
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Thus, at the accession of Akhar, the -westeinmost 
portion of India, the kingdom of Gujardt, ruled over 
by a Muhammadan piince of Afghdn blood, was 
independent. It had been ovenun, mdeed, by Hu- 
md,yun, but on his flight from India it had re-asserted 
itself, and had not since been molested Indeed it 
had carried on a not unsuccessful war with its 
nearest neighbour, Mdlwd That state, embracmg 
the greater part of what we know as Central India, 
was thus mdependent at the accession of Akbar So 
likewise was Khdndesh so also were the states of 
Rdjputdna. These latter deserve a more detailed 
notice 

The exploits of the great Sanga Rdnd have been 
mcidentally referred to m the first chapter The 
defeat of that prmce by Bdbar had greatly afiected the 
power of Mewar, and when Sher Shdh drove Humdyfin 
from India its chiefs had been compelled eventually 
to acknowledge the overlordship of the conqueror 
But, durmg the disturbances which followed the death 
of Sher Sh^h, they had recovered then mdependence, 
and at the accession of Akbar they still held their 
high place among the states of Rdjphtdna Of the 
other states it may biaefly be stated that the rulers of 
Jaipur had paid homage to the Mughal in the time of 
Bd.bar The then Bahdrm^, had assisted that 

prmce with his forces, and had received from Hu- 
mdydn, prior to his defeat by Sher Shdh, a high 
impel lal title as ruler of Ambar The son of Bahdimd, 
Bhagw^n D^s, occupied the throne when Akbar won 
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Pinlpat. JodlipuT m tioM day*, ocoupied a ftr 
liiMior pcBiUon than did Jaipnr It* " 

S.°ngh. id given to tho groat Sher Bhih more bopble 
in tho field than had any of hi* opponents. He 
however, refo«>d an aaylmn to HonH^ 

Hnmdydnwaaatogitivo. ™ 

snd tho meet powerful of aU the pnnee* of ^p1^ 

when Akhar aaeendod tho throne of Delhi. 

BlklSnor and tho etatea on the hordoro o e 
^ro ako mdep-indenh So likewiae w^ the »i^ 
irtates of EAjptitAria bo also Tvaa Sind 
mtdn. Mowdt and Boghelkhand 
Irnr bnt Gwahor Orchha. Oband^^^ 
and Pannao oufrered from their ^ 

wore more or lesa tributary aooording to the tosare 
accruing to the conqueror to assert hiB an 

But even m the provincca which own , 

the linhammadan conqueror there was no 
The king aultan, or empnor a. he w« v^^I 
^led. il .imply lord of toe noble* to w^»^ 
«veral provinoea had bOen 
eourt he ruled absolutely Ho 

m the field Bat with the mternal ^dmmi.^ 

the provinoee ho did not mterfere aHTwndent 

vmrwa. really though not nominally independent 

under its oim viceroy rtonditlon 

A^„cojding to aU coneorrent tortmu^ *^L^.,«htlia 

of the Hindu population, who i^to^wv^to 

of the entire population of the pro 

Mulunnmadan mlMva. one of oontentmenh J 
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■were allo'wed the free exercise of their rehgioBj though 
they were hable to or capitation tax, imposed 

by Muhammadans on subject races of other faiths But 
m all the departments of the Government the Hindu 
element was very strong In most provmces the 
higher classes of this faith maintained a hereditaiy 
jurisdiction suhoidmate to the governor , and in time 
of war they supplied their quota of tioops for service 
in the field 

Each province had thus a local army, ready to he 
placed at the disposal of the governor whenever he 
should deem it necessary But, besides, and imcon- 
nected ■mth this local army, he had almost always in 
the province a certam number of imperial troops, that 
IS, of troops paid by the Sultdn, and the command of 
which was vested in an officer nominated by the 
Sultdn. This officer was, to a great extent, mde- 
pendent of the local governor, bemg diiectly responsible 
to the soveieign 

Theoretically, the administration of justice was 
perfect, for it was dispensed according -to the Muham- 
madan prmciple that the state was dependent on the 
law That law was admmistered by the K^zfs or 
judges in conformity with a code which was the 
lesult of accumulated decisions based on the Kurdn, 
but modified by the customs of the country The 
Kizi decided all matters of a civil character , all 
questions, in fact, which did not affect the safety of 
the state But ciimmal cases were reserved to the 
jurisdiction of a body of men whose mode of procedure 
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xroB praxsticftHy uddeflned and -who ncrmmAted and 
sapportod by the Cro-^ aometimea trenched on -the 
anthonty of the KRji. The general contentment of 
the people would seem, however to anthome the eon 
duflion thnt, on the -ndiole the admmistration of 
justice waa performed in a aatusfactory manner Tnne 
had welded together the mtereeta oi the familiea of 
the eaiiier Muhammadan immigrant and those of the 
Hindu inhabitant, and they both looked ahke to the 
law to afford them euch protection as was possible. 
In i^ite of the many wars, the general condition of 
the country wafl undoubtedly if the native record* 
may be trusted, very flourishing 

It 1* important to note, in oousidflnng the adminl 
Btration upon which we are now entering, that neither 
Bfibar nor HnmAydn had changed, to any material 
extent, the Bystem of their Afghfai predoceeMiB m 
India. Bihar indeed, had been aconstcmed to a 
ayutem even more autocratio. ’Whether in Feighfini, 
in Samarkand, or in Kfibnl, he had not only been 
the Bupremo lord zn the capital, but also the feodal 
lord of the governors of pTovmoea appointed by 
himaelfl Those guvemorg, those chiefs of districts at 
of jaghlra, did indeed axerciBe an authority almost 
absolute within their respective domains. Bat they 
were always removable at the pleasure of the sovereign, 
and it became an>object with them to admmiater on 
a plan which would secure substantial justice, or to 
maintain at the court agents who should watch over 
their interoata with the ruhng prince. 
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Similarly the army "was composed of the personal 
retamers of the sovereign, swollen hy the personal 
xetamers of his chiefs and vassals and by the native 
tribes of the piovmces occupied 
• With Bd,bar, too, as with his son, the form of 
government had been a pure despotism - Free m- 
stitutions were unknowTi The laws passed by one 
sovereign might be annulled by his successor. The 
personal element, in fact, piedommated everywhere 
The only possible checb: on the will of the sovereign 
lay m successful xebeUion But if the sovereign were 
capable, successful rebelhon was almost an impossi- 
bdity If he were just as well as capable, he dis- 
cerned that the enforcement of justice constituted his 
surest safeguard agamst any rebelhon 

Bdbar, then, had found m the provmces of India 
which he had conquered a system prevailmg not at 
all dissimilar m principle to that to which he had 
been accustomed m the more northern regions Had 
he been disposed to change it, he had not the time 
Nor had his successor either the time or the mclma- 
tion The system he had pondered over just prior to 
his death shows no radical advance inprmciple on that 
which had existed m Hmdustdn He would have 
parcelled out the empue mto six great divisions, of 
which Delhi, Agra, Kanauj, Jaunpur, Mdndu, and 
Lahore should be the centres mr capitals Each of 
these would have been bkewise great mibtary com- 
mands, under a trusted general, whose army-corps 
should be so strong as to render him independent of 
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outside aid 'wlulsfc the Emperor should give unity to 
the whole by visitiiig •each division in turn with an 
army of twelve thousand horse, inspecting the local 
forces and examining the general condition of the 
provmoe The project whs faQ of defects. It would 
have been a bad mod© of admimstratioii even had the 
sovereign been always more capable tfian his generals. 
It could not have lasted a year had he been leas so. 

The sndden death of HnmAyim came to interfere 
With, to prevent the execution of this plan. Thai 
followed the military events culminating in the 
tnumph of Pfinlpat, That battle placed the young 
AJcbar in a position his grandfather Bibar had 
occupied exactly thirty years before. Than, it had 
given Bihar the opportunity of which he availed him 
self to conquer North western India, Behar and part 
of Central India. A similar opportunity was given by 
the second battle of Pinlpat to Akbar On that field 
he had conquered the only enemy capable of coping 
with him senonsly As far as conquest then was 
oonoemed, his task was easy But to make that 
conquest enduring, to consolidate the different pro- 
vinces and the diverse naiionahtiea, to deviso and 
introduce a system so oentralmng as to make the m 
flnenc© of the Emperor permeate through every town 
and every province, and yet not sufficiently central 
brin^ to kiU local traditions, local customs, local habits 
of thought, — that was a task his grandfather had 
never attempted which, to his father would hare 
seemed an Impossihility even if it had oooarrcd or 
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had heea presented to him Yet, in their schemes, 
the absence of such a programme had left the empire 
conquered on the morrow of the Pdnipat of 1526, an 
empire without root in the soil, dependent absolutely 
on contmued mihtaiy success , liable to be overthi own 
by the first stiong gust; not one whit more stable 
than the empu'es of the Ghazmvides, the Ghors, the 
KJailjis, the Tughlaks, the Saiyids, the Lodis, which 
had pieceded it That it was not more stable was 
proved by the ease with winch the empire founded by 
Bdbar succumbed, in the succeeding leign, to the 
attacks of Sher Shdh It may be admitted that if 
B^bar had been immortal he might possibly have 
beaten back Sher Shdh But that admission serves 
to prove my argument B£bar was a very able 
general So hkewise was Sher Khdn Hum^ytin 
was flighty, versatile, and unpractical, as a geneial 
of but small account It is possible that the Shei 
Khdn who triumphed over Humdylin might have 
been beaten by B^bar But that only proves that 
the system mtroduced by Bdbar was the system to 
which he had been accustomed all his life — the system 
which had alternately lost and won for him FerghdnS, 
and Samarkand , which had given him K^bul, and, 
a few years later, India , the system of the rule of the 
strongest Nowhere, neither m Ferghdn^, nor in 
Samarkand, nor in Kl^bul, nor m the Punjab, nor in 
India, had it shot down any roots. It was in fact 
impossible it could do so, for it possessed no ger- 
mmating power 
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And now at the clow of 1556 tho empire won and 
lost and won ogam was in the hands of 5 boy reared 
m the school of advorslty and trial, one month otct 
fourteen ymrs ^ Pdnlpat hAd given him India. 
1 oung 08 he was, he had seen much of tfiairs. He 
had been constantly consulted by hla father he had 
vmdeigone a practical mihtary education under BaiiAm, 
the first oommander of the day he had governed the 
Punjab for over bix months. But it was as an ad 
ministrator os well as a ponqueror that he was now 
about to bo tried. In that respect neither the ex 
ample of his father nor the precepts of Bairim oould 
mfluonco him for good. So far as can be known, he 
had already displayed the germs of a judgment 
prompt to meet difficulties, a disposition mclmed 
to mercy He had refosed to slay Hemu. But other 
qualities wore required for the task now opening before 
ViiTTi- Let us piYu-mmA by the light of suheequent 
transactions what we r e his qnahflcations for the task- 

AUjat wm born th» sib OoM>«r 15411. T 5 >* •oeonA of 
Btnlpat t™j tli« stb HorTwulwr 1556. 



CHAPTER X 


The TutelagIg ukder Bair am Khan 

First, as to his out\\ard appearance ‘Akbar,' 
wrote his son, the Emperor Jahduglr^, ‘was of mid- 
dlmg stature, hut vrith a tendency to he tall , he had a 
wheat-colour complexion, rather inclining to ho dark 
than fair, black eyes and eyebrows, stout body, open 
forehead and chest, long arms and hands There ivas 
a fleshy wart, about the size of a small pea, on the 
left side of his nose, which appeared exceedingly 
beaurtful, and which was considered very auspicious 
by physiognomists, who said that it was a sign of 
immense iiches and in ci easing piospent^’- Ho had a 
very loud voice, and a veiy elegant and pleasant way 
of speech His manners and habits were quite dif- 
ferent from those of other persons, and his visage was 
full of godly dignity ’ Other accounts confirm, in its 
essentials, this description Elphinstone wiitcs of him 
as *a stiongly built and handsome man, with an agiee- 
able expiession of countenance, and very captivating 
manners,’ and as having been endowed with great 
personal strength He was capable of enduimg great 
fatigue , was fond of riding, of walking, of shootmg, of 

^ Sir Homy Elliot’s Etslory of India, as iedd hy tls oim Etslonans, vol 
VJU p 290 

r 
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htmtiDg and of all exemsca reqtdnng strength and 
akilL Hia courage "was that 0*1 m cool courego 
which ifl nover thrown off its balance, but rather 
ahinea with its groateet lostA under difficulty and 
danger Though ready to carry on war especially 
for objects which he doemod casential to the welfare 
of the empire or for the oommon weal, he did not 
rqoic© in it. Indeed, he infinitely preferred applying 
himself to the development of thoeo admuustratiTe 
inefisnrefl which be regarded as the true foundation of 
Jiis authority War then, to him was nothing more 
than a necessary eviL We shall find throughout his 
career that he did not wage a ainglo war which he 
did not conaider to be necessary to the oompletion 
and safety of his civil system- He had an affectionate 
dispoeition, was true to his fnends, very capable of 
mspinng affection in others, disliked bloodshed, was 
always annoua to temper justice, with mercy pre- 
ferred forgiveness to TByenge, though, if the necesaitie* 
of the caae required it, he could be steru and could 
steel his heart against its generous promptmgB. Like 
aD large-hearted men he was fond of oontnbutiiJg to 
the pleasures of others. Generosity was thus a. part 
of hifl nature, and, even when the recipient of hu 
bounties proved unworthy he was more anxious to 
reform him than regretful of his liberality For civil 
administration he had a natural inoHnation, maoh 
preferring the planning of a systom which might 
render the edifice his arms were erecting suitable to 
the yeamiugs of the people to the pl anni ng bf a 
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cainpaigD On all tlic questions winch have afTcctcd 
mankind m all ages, and winch atieefc them still, the 
questions of lehgion, of civil polity, ot the aduiiiii- 
stration of justice, he had an open mind, absolutely 
free from piejudice, eager to leceive impressions 
Bom and hied a Aluhammadnn, he neveitholess con- 
601 ted freely and on equal teims with the followei-s of 
Buddha, of Brdhma, of Zoioaster, and of Jesus It 
has been charged against him that in his later } eai*s 
he dishked learned men, and oven drove them from 
his court It would ho moie coiicct to say that 
he dishked the prejudice, the superstition, and the 
obstinate adherence to the beliefs in which they had 
been educated, of the piofessois who frequented his 
couit. Ho dishked, that is, the weaknesses and the 
foibles of the learned, and when these weie earned 
to excess, he dispensed with their attendance at his 
couii) What he was m other respects will ho dis- 
covered by the reader for himself in the last chapter 
of this book SujSicient, I hope, has been stated to 
give him some idea of the cbaracteiistics of the latent 
capacity of the young pimce, who, fourteen years old, 
had under the tutelage of Ban dm Khdn won the 
battle of Pdnlpat, and had marched from the field 
" directly, without a halt, upon DeUu Few, if any, of 
those about him knew then the strength of his cha- 
racter or the resources of his mtellect. Certainly, his 
Atdhk, Bairdm, did not understand him, or he would ' 
neither have assassinated Taidi Beg m his tent at 
Sirhind, nor have suggested to the young prince to 
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plunge hifl sword into the body of the captured HemiL 
But both Eair£m and the other nobles of the court and 
army were not long kept in ignorance of the fact that 
m the son of Humfiy un they had, not a boy who might 
be managed, but a master who would bo obeyed- 

Akbar remained one month at Delhi, He sent 
thence a force into Mewdt to pursue the broken army 
of Hemu and to gam the large amount of treasure it 
vraa convoying In this short campaign his general, 
Kr Muhammad Kh&n of Sherwdn, at the time a fol 
lower of Bairim but afterwards persecuted by hun^ 
was eminently succeesfuL Akbar then marched upon 
and recovered Agra, 

But has conquests south of the Sutlq] were not safe 
so long as the Punjab was not secure And, as we 
have seen, he had been forced to leave at MAnkdt, 
driven back but not overcome a detfennined enemy of 
his House in the person of Sikandar Bar In March 
of the following year (1557} he received information 
that the advanced guard of the troops he had left m 
the Puigab had been defeated by that pnnce some 
forty miles from Lahore, Noblemen who came from 
the Pnnjob told him that the businees was very 
serious, as Sikandar had made sure of a very strong 
base at Mdnkdt, whence he might emerge to annoy 
even though he were defeated m the field, and that 
hiB victory had encouraged his partiaanB. Akhar 
recognised aU the force of the argument, and resolved 
to put m farce a manm which constituted the great 
* gBJorihrninn • autkni), SM'i- 
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strength of his roign that if a thing \\oro to ho done 
at all, it should ho done thoroughly He accordingly' 
maichcd straight on Lahore and, finding Lidioro safe, 
from that capital into Jdlandhnr, -whore liis cneiny 
was maintaining his giound On tho approach of 
Akhar, Sikandar retreated to^\ards the Sl^^^^llks, and 
threw himself into Hiinkdt There Akhar hesieged 
him 

The siege lasted six months Then, picssed hy 
famine and weakened hy* desertions, Sikandar sent 
some of his nohlcs to ask for tonus Akhar acceded 
to his* request that his enemy' might he allowed to 
retire to Lengal, leaving his son as a hostage that he 
would not agam war against the Empcioi Tlie foit 
then surrendered, and Akhar letuincd to Lahore, 
spent four months and fourteen day's thcio to arrange 
the province, and then marched on Delhi As he 
halted at Jfdandhar, theie took place tho maniage 
of Bairain Khfm with a cousin of tho late cmpcior, 
Humiiyun This maniage had been arranged hy 
Humfiyun, and to the y'oung prince his father’s 
wishes on such subjects weie a law Akhar le- 
entcred Delhi on the 15th of March, 1558 Bairfim 
Khan was still, in actual management of affairs, tho 
Atdhk, the tutor, of the sovcioign, and ho continued 
to be so duiing the two years that followed, 1558 and 
1559 It was not easy for a young boy to shake off 
aU at once the influence of a great general undci whom 
he had been placed to learn his tiado, and possibly 
Akhar, though he did not appiove many of tho acts 
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autliorisod m bus name by hia AUlik, did not ftel 
himself strong enough to throw off the yoko. But 
the removal by the strong band of men whom Akbar 
like<h but who had inotured without reason the 
enmity of Bainlm, gradoally eateanged the heart of 
the sovereign from his too autoomtao minister The 
eotrangoment, onco began, rapidly increased. BanAni 
did not recogniBe the fact that every year was de* 
voloping the strong points in the character of hia 
master that he was adding experience and know 
ledge of affauB to the great natural gifts with which 
he had been endowed. He still oontinoed to ses in 
bun the boy of whom he had been the tntor whose 
armiee he had led to victoiy and whoee dominions 
he was admmiBtenng The exemise of power without 
a check had made the exeroose of such power nooessary 
to him, and he continned to wield it with all the self 
soffitiency of a smgnlarly determined nature. 

Hound every young ruler there will be men who 
will never fail to regard the exerme by anothor of 
authority nghtly pertaining to htm as a grtevoos 
wrong to the mler and to themselvea. It is not 
necessary to inquire into the motives of each men. 
For one reason or another often doubtless of a selfish 
rarely of a pure and disintereoted nature, they desire 
the young and nghtful master of the State to be the 
dispenser of power and patronage. That there was a 
cluster of such men about Akbar of men who disliked 
Bairfoi who bad been injured by him who expected 
from the prince favouni which they could not hope to 
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obtain jbrom the minister, is certain Female in-" 
fluence was also brought to bear on the mind of the 
sovereign TTtr nurse, who had attended on him fiom 
his cradle until aftei his accession, and who subse- 
quently became the chief of his harem, urged upon 
him that the time had arrived when he should take 
the administration into his own hands Akbai was 
not unwilling He was in his eighteenth j^ear The 
four years he had lived smce Pdnipat had lestoied to 
him part of the inheiitance of his father, had been 
utdised by him in a manner calculated to develop 
and strengthen his natural qualities But, though he 
saw and dishked the tendency to ciueltyand arbitiary 
conduct often displayed by his chief minister, he had 
that regard for BairSm which a generous heait in- 
stinctively feels for the man who has been his tutor 
from his childhood Experience, too, had given him 
so thorough an insight into the chaiactei of Ban dm 
that he could not but bo sensible that any breach 
with him must be a complete bi each , that he must 
nd himself of him m a manner which would lendei 
it impossible for him to aspne to the exercise of any 
power whatever Ban dm, he knew, would have the 
whole authoiity, or it would be unsafe to entrust him 
with any 

Yaiious cncumstances occurred in the beginning of 
1560 which determined Akbar to take mto his own 
hands the reins of government He went therefore 
from Agra to Delhi resolved to announce this determin- 
ation to his minister Bairdm himself had more than 
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one© given an example of the mode in ivhieh he nd 
himeelf of a rival or a noble whom he hated. HIj 
methoda Tvere the dagger or the rword. Bat each a 
remedy was abhorrent to the pure mind of the yoang 
Emperor Nor— so far aa can be gathered from the 
recordfl of the period — had anyone dared to whisper 
to him a propoeal of that character The coarse which 
hTH mother and bis nurse had alike soggested was to 
propose to the miniBter in a manner which would mate 
the proposition have all the effect of a command, an 
honourable exile to Mekka» Eoirdm had often pubHcly 
declared that he was longing for the opportunity when 
he could safely resign hia political burden into the 
hands of others and make the pilgrimage which would 
ensure salvation. Atbor then, anxioas to prevent 
any armed resistance, on arriving at Delhi, issued a 
proclamation in which he declared that he had assumed 
the administration of affairs, and forbade obedicnoo to 
any orders but to those issued by hunseli He sent a 
message to tbiw effect to his minister and suggested in 
it the desirability of his making a pilgnmago to MckLa* 
Bainim bad heard of Atbar s determination before the 
message reached him , and had quitted Agra on his wa) 

Tbo mtmtittt r»n A» I frmi foUj Mmired of JW horwtty 
fidtUty I left sfl importjnt rnfflOn of State to yw 
tlKKuht only of my own pleunTC*. I now drimnlaj*® 

th* r«liM of Borernmont into my own hand*, and U b dcwwH* 
«t.«f you iltonld now mako th* pDgrimaB* to MAka, npon w 
TOO h*T« b«n >0 Icmfl Intont. X fultabl jaclr oat of th 
of inndaatin alull b« MrigDod to ymir malntouneo, 

ofwhldi»hJll^fa»^i*™>t^®Jtoycmbyyotir«BTmti. EnW.T«- 

p. a&tn 
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to the •western coast He "was e'vidently very angry, 
and bent on mischief, for, on reaching Bidna, he set 
free some turbulent nobles "who had been there con- 
fined He received theie Akbar’s message, and con- 
tmued thence his journey to Hagaur in B-^jput^a, 
accompanied only by nobles "who ■were related to him, 
and, by their respective escorts From Nagaur, by the 

hand of one of these, he despatched to the Emperor, 
as a token of submission to his ■will, his banner, his 
kettle-drums, and all other marks of nobility Akbar, 
who had been assured that Bair^m would most cer- 
tainly attempt to rouse the Punjab against him, had 
marched with an army towards that provmce, and 
was at Jhajhar, in the Eohtak district, when the in- 
sigma reached him He conferred them upon a former 
adherent of Baii^m’s, but who in more recent times' 
had lived under the displeasure of that nobleman, and 
commissioned him to follow his late master and see 
that he embarked for Mekka Bairdm was greatly 
irritated at this proceeding, and tuming short to 
Bikdner, placed his family under the care of his 
adopted son and biohe out into lebellion But he 
had to learn the wide difierence of the situation of 
a rebel against the Mughal, and the tiusted chief 
officer of the Mughal On reaching Dipdlpur, the 
news overtook him tha't his adopted son had proved 
false to his trust and had turned against him Be- 
solved, however, to rouse the Jdlandhar Dudb, he 
pushed on for that weU-kno-wn locality, only to 
encounter on its borders the army of the Governor of 
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tho Pqnjab Aijali KMil In tho battlo that follois^ 
Bamnn vna dofcAted, and flod to Tilwfira on the 
Sot]<j thirty roUca to tho Treat of LadhUna. iibar 
Tvho had been on hia track when his lieutenant on 
countered and defeated him fofloTred his late AWlik, 
and rodnccil him to such straits that Bairim threrr 
himself on his mercy Then Akbar remembering the 
great sexncos bo had rendered^ pardoned him, end, 
furnishing him mth a Inigo eumof money despatched 
him on the road to ilekka, Bairim reached Giyarit 
in safety ttus ttoII received there by the Govomor and 
was engaged in making ins preparations to quit India, 
vrhon ho wna assassinated * by a Loh&nl Afghin -whoea 
father had been lulled at the battle of llaohclTTira- 
Akbar meanTvhila, had returned to Delhi (November 
9 1560) He rested there a few days and then pushed 
on to Agra, there to oiecnte the projeOte he had formed 
for the conquest, tho union, the consolidatiou of the 
provinces he waa resolved to weld into an empire. His 
reign, indeed, in the sense of ruling alone without a 
muustar irho assumed tho airs of a master commenced 
really from this date. The Atilik, who had monopo- 
lised the power of the State was gone, and the fatare 
of the country depended now entirely upon the genius 
of the sovereigm 

Tb* motiT» to tl»« irw ahnfij mvmig* 

T mrAm WM riaibed In tlrt bfcok « thmt tho point f tk« loof 
dARtir own* owt »t hU broast. "WlUa an AUahn Ailw t» 
Creat) QJX hli lip* ba dlad, wrltaa Bloohmann In hi* 

Hit toa "WM pToridad for \yj- Udiar 
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Cheonicle of the Reign 

The position in India, in tlie sixth yeax of Ahbax's 
reign, dating from the battle of Pdnipat, but the first 
of his personal rule, may thus be summarised He 
held the Punjab and the North-'westem Provinces, 
as -we kno-w those provinces, including Gwahor and 
Ajmere to the -west, Lucknow, and the -remainder of 
Oudh, including AUahdbdd, as far as Jaunpur, to the 
east Benares, Chanar, and the provinces of Bengal 
and Behai, were still held by prmces of the house of 
Sur, or by the representatives of other Afghan families 
The whole of Southern India, the greater part of 
Westein India, weie outside the territories which 
acknowledged his sway 

There can be httle doubt that dming the five years 
of his tutelage under Baardm, Akbar had deeply con- 
sidered the (Question of how to govern India so as to 
unite the hearts of the prmces and people under the 
piotectmg arm of a sovereign whom they should 
regard as national The ij^uestion was encumbered 
with difficulties Four centuries of the rule 'of 
Muhammadan sovereigns who had made no attempt 
to cement mto one bond of mutual interests the 
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vnrloM rncca Tvbo jnbabjtod tho pemnsnla, »£h 
ruling on the prmciplo of temponuy Bupenonty 
ccch fallingas Boon aa a greator power presented itseH 
had not only introduced a conviction of the ephemeral 
character of the aucceaaive dynasties, and of the 
actual dynasty for tho time being It had also left 
scattered all over tho coontiy from Bengal to GigariU, 
a number of pretenders, oflshoota of fomllica which 
bad rojgned every one of whom regarded the Mughal 
as being only a temporary occupant of the Bupreme 
seat of power to be replaced, as fortune might direct, 
possibly by one of themselves possibly -by a new 
invader This conviction of the ephemeral character 
of the actual rule was increased the reoollecticm 
of the ease with which Huiniydn had been ovsr 
thrownu Defeated at Kanaiy he had quitted India 
leaving not a trace of the thirteen years of Mughal 
sway not a single root in the boiL 

These were fiwjiB which Akbor had icet^gmsed 
The problem, to ha mind, was how to act bo *s to 
e^oe from the minds of princes and people these 
reoallections to conquer that he might unite to 
introduce as he conquered, principles so aoceptahJo 
to all classes, to the pnnoe as well as td the peasant, 
that they should combine to regard him as the 
protecting father the unit necessary to ward off from 
them evil, the assurer to them of tho ecreroise of their 
immemorial nghta and pnvilegee, the asserter of the 
right of the ablest, independently of his religion, or hia 
caste, or his nationslity to exerciso command under 
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himself, the mamtainei of equal laws, equal justice, 
for all classes Such became, as his mind developed, 
the principles of Akbar He has been accused, he 
was accused in his life-time, by bigoted Muhammadan 
"wiiters, of arrogating to himself the attributes of the 
Almighty This charge is only true in the sense 
that, in an age and in a country in which might had 
been synonymous with light, he did pose as the 
messenger horn Heaven, the repiesentative on earth 
of the power of God, to introduce union, toleration, 
justice, mercy, equal rights, amongst' the peoples of 
Hindustan i 

His first aim was to bring all India under one 
sceptre, and to accomphsh this task in a great measure 
by enlistmg in its favour the several races which he 
desired to bring within the fold I have thought 
it advisable for the fuller comprehension of his 
system to treat the subject in its two aspects, 
the physical and the moral This chapter, then, will 
chromcle the successive attempts to bring under one 
government and one form of law the several states 
into which India was then divided The chaptei that , 
follows 'Will deal more particularly with the moial 
aspect of the question 

It would be tedious, in a work like this, to follow 
Akhar m all the details of his conquests in India It 
wdl suffice to record that, during the first year of his' 
own personal administration and the sixth of his 
actual reign, he re-attached Mdlwd to bia dominions 
Later in the season his generals repelled an attempt 
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made by tho AfgMn rulor of Chanar and tbe ooontry 
cant of tho KaramnAai to attack Jaunpor lehilit 
Akbax hunflclf marching b^ way of KAIpi, crowed 
there tho Jumna, and proceeded as far as Kanah 
not for from Allahibdd, on tho right bant of tho 
Gangca There ho was jomed by his generals who 
hold Jnunpor and thcnco ho returned to Agra. Tho 
year at its close, witnessed the sxego of Merta, a town 
in tho Jodhpur state, then of oomuderabloomportanoe, 
beyond Ajmoro and scvanty-six miles to the north-east 
of tho city of Jodhpur This expedition was directed 
by Akbar from Ajmere whore he was then residing 
though he confided the execotion of it to his generals. 
The plsee was defended with great energy by tho 
hUljpfit garrison, but, m the spring of the foUowmg 
jnar it was surrendered on condition that the garrison 
ahoxild march out with their horses and arms, but 
should leave behind all their property and effects. 

In the game year m which Mart* fell (i5^*X 
gonarala of Akbar in iMwfi, pushing westward, added 
the cities of Bijignrh and Burhilnpttr on the Tfipti to 
hiB dominions. The advantage provpd, however to 
be the forerdnner of a calamity for the dispossessed 
govemoTB of those towns, oombming with the ex 
polled Aighfin ruler of ITdlwi, and aided by the 
zomlnd&rs of the country long aoenstomed to their 
rule, made a desperate attack uptm the imperial 
forces- These, laden with the spoils of BoxhAnpur 
were oompletely defeated. For the moment HAlwA 
was lost, but the year did not expire before the 
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Mughal gencrnh Inigcly lonifoicccl luul icco\ credit 
The Afghan noble, an Inloin Governor of after 

borne Avandeinigs, thrcNV hmisclf on the jneicy of 
Akbai and, to use the phiaso of the cliromclei, 
‘souixht a icfu"c fiom the fiownb of foitune’ Akbni 
made hmi a commander of one thou‘?nnd, and a little 
later promoted him to the inniibab (dignity) of a 
cominander of tw o thousand ITc died in the soi n ice 
of lus ncNN* soNOieign The leader nmII not fail to 
notice hoNN' the pnnciplc of n\ inning oNCr his eneinie'^ 
b} assiiiing to them rank po'^ition, and considciation, 
instead of driMiig them to despair, anus constantly 
acted upon by Akbar Ilis design Avas to unite to 
Aveld tegether Uenco he anus nhNajs gcncious to the 
A'anquished lie ANOuld bring their strength into his 
stiength, instead of alloAMUg it to become a strength 
outside his OAvn He Avould make those an ho Avould 
m the hist instance be inclined to resist him feel that 
conquest by him, or submission to him, Avould in no 
Avay impuu then dignit}^ but, ultimately, ANmuld 
mcrease it We shall note the AN'oiking of this 
piinciple more clearly AN^hen avo come to descube his 
dealmgs Avith the seveial chiefs of Elijpdtfma 

A tragic event came to cloud the spiing of the 
eighth yeai of the icign of Akbar I have rcfciied 
aheady to the regard and affection he entci tamed for 
the lady Avho had been his nuise m his infancy, and 
Avho had AN^atched his tender years It Avas to a gieat 
extent upon her advice that he had acted m dealing 
"With BaiiSm She had a splendid piovision in the 
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palace, and AK.bar had providtkl handsomely for her 
eona. Tho eldest of these, ho waver fired with Jealonsy 
at tho olovation of men. whose oqnal or anperiorhe oon 
aidercd himaolf to bo and goaded probably l^^ men of a 
like nature to Lib own aasaaainnted tho Prime Minwlor 
as ho was sitting in his public office then, trusting to 
the favour which Akbor had always displayed towards 
hifl family and himself Trent and stood at the door of the 
harem But for such a man, and for such an act, Akbar 
had no mercy Tho assnsam was cut to pieces, and bis 
dead body was hurled over the parapet mto the moat 
below Those who bed incited Imn dreading-Jest their 
compheity should be discovered, fled across tho Jumna, 
but they were caught, sent back to Agra, and wefe 
ultimately pardoned. The mother of tho chief culpnt 
died forty ilays later from gnef at her son s conduct. 

For eomo time previously the condition of a portion 
of the Puryab bad been the cause of some anxiety to 
Akbar The GakkbaiB a tribe always turbulent, and 
the chiefs of which had never heartily accepted the 
ITughal sovereigns, had set at defianco the orders 
lasncd for the disposal of their oounfry by Akbar 
^^ey hod refused, that is, to acknowledge the governor 
“ho had nominated. The Qakkhars inhabited, as their 
descendants inhabit now* that part of the Punjab 
which may be described as forming the north-eastern 
part of the existing district of lUwal JhndL To nn- 
fo'rce hia orders Akbar sent thither on army and this 
^anny after some sharp fighting succeeded in restoring 
order 
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HoahfluglMd io tho imperial dominions. In tho tot 
■weatlicr of tho fntno }cnr Aklmr under tho prcUsxt of 
liuntmg^ frtflrtcd for tho ctnlnJ districts, vrhon Iio ms 
►nrpnscd llm ndvcnt of tbo tnlny season, and mlb 
pomo difilcully mndo hla vray oexosa tbo smUen 
Mneams to then a flourishing^ aty hoofting 

a circumftrenco of i\rent^ miles. After htralmg 
for some daj-s in tbo ■vieonity of that city ho pasbtsd 
on tomnls Slidwi, and pawing through HiSits and 
Samogpor proceeded towards Ibo fomoas Mfindu, 
twentx -six miles sooth west of Mhow The Governor 
of MAndu an Uibck noblo placed Ihoro by Akhar 
conscious that the Emperor had grounds for dissatis- 
focUon -aith hire and placing no trust in a reassuring 
rocssago sent him by hU sovereign, abandoned the 
cit^ as Akbar approached and took tho field with his 
followers, Akbar sent a force after him which pursued 
him to tho confines of Gojortt, and took from him his 
horses, his elephants, and bis wives. 

Tlio reception accorded to Akhar in ifdndn was of 
the most gratifjdng oharador The ramlnd&s of tho 
neighbouring distncts cwwded in to pay homage, and 
tho King of distant KhAndesh sent an embassy to 
greet him Akhar received tho ambosiHidor with 
distinction. It deserves to bo mentioned, as a chs 
ractoristiQ feature of the customs of those times, thnt 
when Akbar honoured tho ambassador with a farewell 
audleuci^ he placed in Ms hand a firmln addressed 
to his master direotmg him to send to lIAuda any 
cme of bis daughters whom he might oonaider worthy 
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to attend upon the Emperor The native historian 
adds ‘"when Muhdrak Sbdh,’ the ruler of Khdndesh, 
‘received this gracious communujation, he ■was greatly 
delighted, and he sent his daughter -with a suitable 
retinue and paraphemaha to his Majesty, esteeming 
it a great favour to he allowed to do so ’ After a 
short stay at Mdndu, Akhar returned to Agra, by way 
of TJjjain, Saiangpui, Sipii, Narwai, and Gwalioi 
Duiing the ensuing cold weather he spent a great 
part of his time hunting in the Gwahor districts 
Thei? can be but few tiavellers bom the West to 
India who have not admued the fortress, built of led 
sandstone, which is one of the sights of Agia At 
the time of the accession of Akbar theie was at Agia 
simply a citadel built of buck, ugly in foim and 
imnous from decay Akbar had for some time past 
resolved to build on its rums a fortress which should 
be worthy of the ruler of an empire, and m the late 
sprmg of 1565 he determined on the plans, and gave 
the necessary oideis The work was earned on 
undei the direction of Kdsim Khdn, a distinguished 
officer whom Akbar had made a commander of three 
thousand The budding of the fortress took eight 
years of continuous labour, and the cost was thirty- 
five lakhs of rupees It is budt, as I have said, of red 
sandstone, the stones being well joined together and 
fastened to each other by iron rmgs which pass through 
them The foundation everywhere reaches water 
The year did not close without an event which 
afforded Akbar the opportumty of displaying his 
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dodsion and prompt action in stiddou emcrgencica. 
I havo shown how on his visit to Mindo, the TJibelc 
governor of that city had t&ken fhght and rnahod into 
roboUion how Akbor had caused him to bo pursued 
and punished. The treatment of the rebel, though 
Dot unduly severe, had spread lii the mmds of the 
Usbek nobles at the court and in the army the im- 
pression that the Emperor diahked men of that race, 
and three or four of them combined to give hm a 
losaon. The rebellion broke out in the autumn of the 
year at Jaunpur the governor of which the TJsbeks had 
secured to thoir mteresto. Akbor was engaged m ele- 
phant-hunting at Narwir when the news reached him. 
He immediately deepatohed hifl ablest general with 
the troops that were available to aid bis loyal offleera, 
whilst ho should collect further troops to follow 
He marched about ten days later reached Kanat^j re- 
ceived there the Bubmueion of one of the rebel leaders, 
remained there ten days waiting till thenver awoDen 
by the rainfall, should subside- Ijeaming then that the 
chief who was the bead of the rebellion had proceeded 
to Imcknow he promptly follirwed him thithor with a 
small but chosen body of troops, and marching m 
cQsaantly for four-ond-twenty hours, came m sight of 
that city on the morning of the second day As he ap- 
proached, the rebels fled with such speed that the horses 
of the Emperor and hia retume, completely knocked up 
with their long march, could not follow them, Thcrobc} 
chief then fell back rapidly on Jaunpur and jedmug 
there his oollesguafl, quitted that place with them, and 
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taken the fortrea* of RoWa, in Behar and ambaatt 
dora sent on a mission to the king' of Ontaa, had re- 
turned laden with splendid presents. 

The spring of the year 1^66 found the Emphror 
hack at Agra. The native histonans record that 
in these tunes of peace his great dehght was to 
spend the evening in the game of chtingan. Chiogan 
la the modem polo which -was earned to Europe from 
India. Bnt Akbar whilst playing it in the daytime 
in the manner m which it is now played aH over the 
world devised a method of playing it on the dark 
nights which snpervene so quickly on the daylight In 
India. For this purpose he had balls made of palAs 
wood — a wood which is very light and which bams 
for a long time and set them on fire. He had the 
credit of being the keenest cMngan player of his time. 

From this pleasure Akbar was roused by the news 
of Buoceaaful rebeHions at KAbul and at Lahore. Ho 
marched with all haste towards the close of the year 
m the direction of the Sutlej reached DeDu in ten 
days thonoe marched to Sirhmd and thence joy 
fully to Lahore. Thenoo he despatched his generals to 
drive the rebels across the Indus. This they accom- 
plished, and return ed. The troubles at KAbul ■were 
at the same time appeased but, as a counter imtant, 
the absence of the Emperor so for in the north west 
brought about rebelhcm at Jatmpur It was clear 
that up to this tune — the end of 1566 — Akbar had 
been unable sncceesfally to grapple with the impor 
tant question how to establish a permanent goyem 
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ment in Hindustan The eleventh year of his reign, 
counting from the battle of Pdnipat, was now closing, 
and he had fixed so few roots in the soil that it was 
certam that, should a fatal accident befall him, the suc- 
cession would again be decided by Hihe swoid The 
begmnmg of the year 15*57 found him still at Lahoie, 
engaged in huntmg and similar pleasuies He was 
roused from these diversions by the mtelligence that 
the Uzbek nobles whom he had paidoned, had taken 
advantage of his absence to break out agam Ac- 
cordmgly he quitted Lahore on the sand of Maich, 
and began his return-march to Agra On reaching 
Thuneswar, m Sirhmd, he was gieatly entertained by a 
fight between two sects of Hindu devotees, the Jogis 
and the Suni^isls, for the possession of the rich harvest 
of gold, jewels, and stufis, brought to the shrine of the 
samt by pious pilgrims. Another sign of the mstabi- 
hty of his rule awaited him at Delhi, for he found 
that a state piisoner had eluded the vigilance of the 
governor, and that the governor, apprehensive of the 
imperial displeasure, had quitted the city, and broken 
mto rebelhon 

Nor, even when he reached Agra, did more re- 
assurmg tidings await him The country about 
Kanauj was m a state of rebellion, and it was clear to 
him that many of his nobles could not be trusted 
In this emergency he marched to Bhojpur, in the Edi 
Bareh district, thence to 'R^i Bareli There he learned 
that the rebels had crossed the Ganges with the object 
of proceedmg towards Kdlpi. There had been heavy 
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rams and the conntry wafl flooded, but Akbor ea^er 
for action, despatched his nmin forces to Karrah 
■whflBt he hastened with a body of chosen troops to 
Mdnikpur midway between Partibgarh ATljth 
itbdch There he crossed the nver on an elephant, 
pushed on with great celerity caught the rebels 
at the village of lIAmkpur and completely defeated 
them The principal leader? of the revolt were killed 
during or after the battle. From the battle-flold, 
Altbar marched to APah^bdd, then called by its 
ancient name of PryilgB. After a visit to Benares 
and to Jaunpur in the course of which he settled the 
country ho returned to Agra. 

Deeming his eastern temtones now secure, Akhar 
turned his attention to EAjpdtina. The most anaent 
of all the rulers of the kingdoms in that large division 
of Western Tndin. was Udai Singh, RinA of ifewir a 
mfLTi posBesamg a character in which weakness was 
oombined with great obetinat^ His principal strong 
hold was the famous fortress of Chitor a fortrea* 
which had indeed succambed to AT)/th ud-dln Kbiyi 
in 1303 but which had regamed the reputation of 
bemg impregnable. It stands on a hi^ oblong hlU 
above the nver the outer wall of the fortifi 

cataoDs adsptmg itself to the shape of the hUh B 
was defended by an army of about seven thousand 
Bdjpflts, good soldiers, and commanded by a true and 
loyal captain. It was supplied with provisions and 
abundance of water and was in all respects able to 
stand a long siege. 
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Akbar bimself sat down before the foilrcss, wbikt 
be sent another body of troops to make conquests in 
the vicinity, for the Hand, despairing of success, bad 
fled to the jungles But if be pressed the siege vigo- 
rously, the Bdjpdts defended tbemisehes with equal 
couiage and obstinacj’’ Never bad Akbar met such 
sturdy -waniors As tbcir pcrtinacit}^ increased, so 
bkewise did bis pade and icsolution At IcngUi the 
breach vras reported practicable and on a night in the 
month of March, Akbai ordered the assault He bad 
a stand erected for bimself, wbeuco bo could ■\vatcb 
and diiect the opeiations As be sat there, bis gun in 
bis band, be observed the gallant Bdjpiits assembling 
in the breach, led by tbeir capable commandei , prepared 
to give bis troops a waim leception The distance be- 
tween bis stand and the breach was, as the crow flies, 
but short, for the riyer alone ran betw een the twm 
By the light of the toicbeS, Akbar easily re- 
cognised the Kdjptit general, and believing him to 
be within distance, be flred and killed him on the 
spot This fortunate shot, despatched whilst the 
hostile parties were approaching one another, so 
discouraged the Rdjpdts, that at the critical moment 
they made hut a poor defence. They i allied indeed 
subsequently, but it was too late, and though they 
then exerted themselves to the utmost, they could not 
regain the lost advantage W^hen the day dawmed, 
Chitor was in the possession of Akbar In gratitude 
for its victory Akbar, in pursuance of a vow he had 
made before he began the siege, made a pilgiimago on 
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f tf> timtj^nl nm of l!tf» fi^^t MnliaTnnmJan saint 
of In Ha, Malnu i^<Hn Chilli of Kijlstfin on tho 
sttmmU of tlif' hiH of Ho h*U not then omxm 

n|ut^! hlrrw )f from hlx oarl} trnfninp Ho irraainod 
(on <lovs At \jrarro anil irlurnM (Itcnco to Agra Hj 
rcay of MrnriU 

AUI^nr tljo ppnng anti rniny soason at Agra. 

Hr thojt il Ipiorl tho contjoc^t of tlto strong fortrcas 
of rUntamlJwr in Jaipur hut ^ThlUt tho ann^ ho bad 
rai^il fn" this purpose tras nn its tnorch illfltarhanco 
In flujRrat fi 11 nvnl by an invasion of Central India 
from that side rnmj»oIIc<l Akl»ar to divert his troops 
to rur^t tliat itan^r IIo then decided to march In 
prrHunwith another annj against Ranlamhhor ThU 
lie <hd carl) m tho foHomngyear (1569). As Boon tut 
Lo Jiad r^^mpi llnj tho sum mkr of tho fortn-« ho 
n. turned to \gra, stopping on the vra^j" a TveeL at 
Ajmrre to \iflit onco again the mausoleum of tho 
NimU 

Tins j car ho founded Fatohpur*Sncrt^ tho magnificent 
rums of which compel In tho present day tho admlra 
Uon of tho traveller The story la thus told by the 
autlior of the TahakaU After itating that ALbar had 
had two sons twins neither of whom had lived, bo 
goes on to say that Shaikh SoHm Chisti, who resided at 
Slkrl, twenty two miloo to tho south west of Agra, had 
promlsod lura a eon who should survive^ Full of the 
hope of the fulfilment of this promise, Akbar after his 
return from Rantambhor had paid tho saint several 
visits, re main ing there ten to twenty days on each 
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occasion, eventually lie built a palace tlicic on tlic 
summit of a nsmg ground , -whilst the saint com- 
menced a new monastery and a fine mosque, near the 
royal mansion The nobles of the court, filed by these 
examples, began then to build houses for themselves 
Whilst his own palace was building one of liis 
wives became pregnant, and Akbar convoyed her to 
the dwelling of the holy man When, somewhat latci, 
he had conquered Gujaiat he gave to the favoured town 
the prefix ‘ Fatehpur ’ (City of "victory) The place has 
smee been known in histoiy by the jomt names of 
Fatehpur-SIkrI Towards the end of the } ear his wife, 
whom he had sent to reside at Sikii, gave biith to a 
son at the house of the saint, who is known in history 
as the Emperor Jahdnglr, though called aftei the saint 
by the name of Salim. Has mother was a RAjput 
princess of Jodhpur To commemorate this event Ak- 
bai made of Fatehpur-Sikii a permanent royal abode , 
built a stone fortification round it, and elected some 
splendid edifices He then made anothei pilgrimage 
on foot to the mausoleum of the saint on the Ajmcie 
hilL Having paid his devotions he proceeded to 
Delhi 

Eary the follo-wing year Akbar marched into Edj- 
piitana and halted at Nagaur, in Jodhpur There he 
received the homage of the son of the of that 

pnncipaLty, then the most powerful in Eajptitfina, 
and that of the Rdjd, of Bikdnei and his son ' As a 
tribute of his appreciation of the loyalty of the latter, 
Akbar took the Rdjd’s daughter in mamoge Ho 
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amased himaelf for some tune at Nagaiur In Iitmtmg 
the wild asses which at that time there abounded, and 
then proceeded to Dip£lpur m the Punjab. There he 
held a magnificent durbar and then, with the dawn 
of the new jear proceeded to lahoro. After BeUfing 
the sfiairs of the Punjab be returned to Fatehpnr 
Sltrf with the intention of devoting the coining joar 
to the conquest of Gqjardt. 

The province of Gujardt in Western India included, 
m the time of Akbar the temtonea and diatncta of 
Surat, Broach Kama, Ahmadibdd, a great part of 
what ifl now Barodai, the temtonea now* represented 
by the Mabl KAatba and Bewi Kdntha agendet, 
the Panch Mabas Pdlanpur Bidhanpur Bahana, 
Cambay Kbondeah, and the great peninsula of Ki 
thiiw£r This agglomeration of temtonea had for 
a long time had no legitimate master Parcelled out 
into distnctfl, each of which was ruled by a Ifuham 
m ad art noble ahen to the great bulk of the populatioD, 
it had been for years the scene of constant avil "WV 
the ohieljB grinding the peasantry to obtain thfrmetn* 
wherowitb to obtain the supreme mastery Soms- 
times, fired by informsiion of the weakness of 
ai^oining province, the chiefs would combine to msk® 
temporary raids. The result was that Gujarat h*d 
become the focus of disorder The people 
pressed, and the petty tyrants who ruled over the® 
worn bent only on seeking ad vantagea at the expense of 
others, Akhor bad long felt the results of this anarchy 
and he resolved now to put an end to It for ever 
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The expedition of Akbar to Gujarat is the most 
famous militaiy exploit of his reign He was icsolved 
that there should be no mistake either in its plan 01 
in its execution For the first time since he had become 
ruler of the gieater pait of India he felt rcnsonably 
secuie, during the probable duration of the expe- 
dition, of the conduct of his nobles and his vassals 
He set out from Fatehpur-Sikrl at the head of Ins army 
in )September, 1.572, and maiching by Sangnner, 
eighteen miles south of Jaipur reached Ajmeie the 
middle of October There ho stayed two days to 
visit the mausoleum of the saint, then, having sent aii 
advanced guard of ten thousand hoi sc to feel the way, 
followed with the bulk of the armj’^, and mnichcd on 
Nagaur, seventy -five miles to the noith-east of Jodhpui 
On reachmg Nagaur a courier arrived vuth the infoi- 
mation that a son, later known as Piiuce Ddiiydl, had 
been bom to him Ho spent theie fourteen daj's in 
arrangmg lor the supphes of his aimy, then pushing 
on, reached Patan, on the Saiaswatl, in November, 
and Ahmaddbad early in the following month In the 
march between the two places he bad received the 
submission of the chief who claimed to bo supiemo 
lordof Gujaidtjbutwhose authoiaty was barely nominal. 
At Ahmaddbdd, then the first city m Gujaidt, Akbar 
was proclaimed Emperor of Western India 

There remained, however, to bo dealt with many 
of the chieftains, all unwillmg to renounce the 
authority they possessed Amongst these weie the 
rulers of Bioach, of Baroda, and of Surat No 
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Booner thon^ had the Emperor erraDged mitten tt 
Ahmads bid for the good order of the oonntiy, than 
he «et ont for Cambaj and roached it in five dija 
There vre are told bj the histonana^ he gaied for the 
fiiBt tune on the sea. After a stay there of neadj i 
weeic, he maxched^ in two day®, to Baroda. There he 
completed his arrangements for the administrttioa of 
the country appointing Ahmadibid to be the capital, 
and nominating a governor from amongHt the nohltf 
who had aooompamed him from Agm. Thence, hxv 
he despatched a force to secnre Broach and Smat 
Information having reached him that the chief of 
Broach had murdered the pnnmpel adherent of the 
Mughal cause m that mty and had then mad# 
for the interior passing within fifteen milee of Bandsi 
A-kbar dashed after him with what troopa be bad 
in hand^ and on the second night came m sight of 
his camp at Siren, on the farther aide of a httl# 
nVGT 

Ahbar had thpin with hrm but forty horaem®, 
and the nver being fordable, he endeavoi^rod to 
conceal his men until reinforoemojits should amva 
These came up in the night to the ntnnbor of itrty 
and with his force, now increased to a total number of 
a hundred, Akber forded the nver to attack ten times 
their number The rebel leader instead of awaltioff 
the attack m the town, made for the open, to give » 
better clutnce to his preponderating numbers. 
earned the town with a rush, and then dashed in 
pursuit But the country was mtorsccicd by laur*, 
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bordciod on both sides by cactus hedges, and the 
horsemen of Akbar were driven back into a position 
m which but three of them could fight abreast, tlio 
enemy being on eithei side of the cactus hedges The 
Emperor was in front of his men, liaA mg by his side 
the gallant E.ijput prmce, K.ljd BhagMjin Das of 
Jaipur, whose sister he had mariied, and the Rapi s 
nephew and destined successor, !Mtin Singh, one of 
the most bnlhant vairiors of the day The three 
were m the gieatest danger, for the enemy made 
tiemendous efforts to break in upon them But the 
cactus hedges, hitherto a bar to then foimation, now 
proved a defence Avhich the enemy could not pass 
And when Bhagwfm Dfis had slain his most pro- 
minent adversely with his spear, and Akbai and the 
nephew had disposed of two others, the thico took 
advantage of the momentary confusion of the enemy 
to chaige forward, and aided by the despeiatc gal- 
lantry of their men, roused by the danger of their 
sovereign to extraordinary exertions, to force them 
to flight The followers of the rebel chief, sensible 
that they were engaged in a losing cause, displayed 
nothing hke the fiianness and persistency of the 
soldieis of Akbar They dropped ofi as they could 
find the oppoitunity, and the rebel chief himself, 
abandoned by his following, made his way, as best 
he could, past Ahmaddbad and Disa to Siiohi in 
Rdjpdtdna 

Broach meanwhile had fallen, and there remained 
only Surat Against this town, so well knoivn to 
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English traders in the days of his son and gnmdscmL, 
Atbor marched in person on his return from the 
expedition jnst related- Against the hreachmg ma 
tenfll employed m those days Surat -wtis strong Bat 
the Emperor pressed the siege with yigour and after 
n patient progress of a month and serenie^ days, the 
gnmson, induced to eitreroitiae, soiTendered, He 
remained at Surat long enough to complete the 
settlement of the aftairs of the province of Gajarit, 
and then began his return march to Agra. He 
arrived there on the 4th of June, i573 having been 
absent on the expedition shout nine montbe. 

Whilst Alcbar had been besieging Surat, the rebel 
chief whom he had defeated at S&rsa, and who had 
fled to Sirohi had been heetimng himself to nuke 
mischief Joined by another powerful malcontent 
noble he advanced against Pfitan, met near that place 
the Emperor s forces, and had. almost beaten them !n 
the field, when, hia own troops dispersing to plunder 
the JToghal forces rallied, pierced the enemy s centre, 
and turned defeat into victory The news of thu 
achievement reached Atbax whilst he was stfil before 
Surat. Tho rebel lender still bent on doing all the 
mUchief in his power made his way through IWj 
pdtilna to the Punjab encountering two or three 
defeats on his way bnt always escaping with his 
life, and plundering, os he marched Pinipat, Sonpat, 
and KarrUU- In theTPenjab ho was encountered by 
tho imperial troops, was defeated and, after aome 
exGiUng adventures, was wounded by a party of 
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fishermen neai Mfiltdn, taken prisonei, and dicd'fiom 
the effect of his wound He was a good riddance, for 
he was a masterful man It may here he added that 
during this year the Hughal troops attempted, hut 
failed to take the strong fortress of Kdngia, in tlie 
Jalandhar Dufib The besiegers bad reduced the 
garrison to extiemities when they were called off 
by the invasion of the adventurer whose death ncai 
Mlilt^n I have lecoided Hdngra did not fall to the 
Mughal till the reign of the son of Akbai 

Akbai had quitted the province of Gujarfit believing 
that the conquest of the provmce was complete, and 
that he had won by his measuies the confidence and 
affection of the people But he had not counted 
sufficiently on the love of lule indwelling in the 
hearts of men who have once ruled He had not 
been long at Agra, then, before the dispossessed 
lordhngs of the province began to raise forces, and to 
harass the country Determined to nip the evil m 
the bud, Akbar prepared a second expedition to 
Western India, and despatching his aimy in advance, 
set out, one Sunday morning in September, ridmg on 
a swift dromedary, to jom it Without drawing lem, 
he rode seventy miles to Toda, nearly midway be- 
tween Jaipur and Ajmeie On the monamg of the 
third day he reached Ajmeie, paid his usual devotions 
at the tomb of the saint , then, mounting his horse in 
the evemng, contmued his journey, and joined his 
army at P6h on the road to Dlsa Hear Pitan he 
was jomed by some troops collected by his lieutenants, 

H 
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xvbo Ittia tbe tru\o\ of their eoverei"n to 

5tl\nncr 

HU forrt km nmall m compamon Kith that whicfa 
tho rrUl chief# hwl monegc^l locnliM hot the 
kUo foniicil It were Uio crcoin of hU anay Tho 
<xlcnt> of hi» inuicmontB too had served him kcIL 
The nUU had not heard that ho had quitted Agrt 
when ho KM nmongBt them They koto In 
Bleeping m tlnir taith near Ahmadihfid when AVbar 
who hail made tho juumcj from Agra In mne dap, 


km upon thi im , , 

That there wa. chivalry in thoeo dap U ihown ^ 
tho remark of tho native hUtorian, the author of the 
fahakat i Akharl, that tho feeling ran through th 
ro\nl ranU that it kbs unmanb to “ 

enemy unnwares and that thej would wait^ W 
KM ronwl Tho tnimpotera, therefore, wero 
to Bound Tho chief rebel leader whoee 
informed him that fourteen dap hoforo tho ThuperW 
km at Agra, etiU declared hi* beh^f that the hoiBcm 
before him could not belong to tho royal army « 
there Kcro no clqihanta Kith them. Howe 
prepared for battle. The Emperor etUi 
Kaited till ho KM ready then daahed Into and 
the nver formed on tho oppoeita bant, an 
the enemy like a fierce tJger Another l^y 
chal troop* took them aimnltaneoualy m . 

^ock KM imadstible. The rebels were completely 

defeated their leader wounded and 

An hour later another hoetne body about ttvo 
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tliousand strong, appeared in siglit. These too "were 
disposed of, and their leader was killed In the 
battle and in the pursuit the rebels lost about two 
thousand men Akbar then advanced to Ahmaddbrid, 
rested there five days, engaged in rewarding the 
deseivmg, and in arrangmg for the peimanent security 
of the piovince He then maiched to Mahmuddbtld, 
a town m the Kaira district, and thence to Suohi. 
From Sirohi he went duect to Ajmeie, visited theie 
the mausoleum of the famous saint, thence, marching 
mght and day, stopped at a village about fourteen 
miles from Jaipur to. arrange with Bdjfi Todar Mall, 
whom he met there, one of the ablest of his officeis, 
afterwards to become Diwdn, or Chancellor, of the 
Empue, regarding the mode of levying the -revenues 
of Gujard,t From that village the Emperor proceeded 
direct to Fatehpui-Sikii, where he arrived in tiiumph, 
after an absence of forty -three days 

His plan of bringing under his sceptre the whole of 
India had so far matured that he ruled now, at the 
end of the eighteenth year of his reign, over North- 
western, Central, and Western India, inclusive of the 
Punjab and EAbul Eastward, his authoiity extended 
to the banks of the Karamndsd Beyond that river 
lay Behar and Bengal, independent, and under certain 
circumstances threatemng danger He had fully 
resolved, then, that unless the unforeseen should 
occur, the nmeteenth year of his reign should be 
devoted to the conquest of Bengal and the states 
tnbutaiy to Bengal Before settmg out on the 

H 2 
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eoqjoditioo^ however ho paid another rmi to the 
tomb of the saint on the hill of -Ajmera 
I have 'Wiatton maoh in the more recent pages of 
the marchee of Akhar and the progrees of his amdea, 
btrt np to the preeent I have not referred to the 
principle on which those movementB were made. 
There have been wnmoTB, even within the memoiy 
of living meiu who have made war eupport war. 
Upon that principle acted the Khoraafinl and Afghin 
barbcTianfl who invaded India when the Mughal 
power waa tottering to ita fall But that prmoiple 
wajj not the principle of Akbar Averee to war 
except for the purpose of completing the edifice he 
was building and which, but for ai^ch oomplehon, 
would, he well knew remain unstable liable to be 
overthrown by the first atonn, he took care that 
neither the owners nor the tUlers of the soil ahould 
be injonoualy afieoted by his own movemenfa, or by 
the movements of his amnea. With the object of 
nanying out this principle, he ordered that when a 
particular plot of ground was decided upon as an 
encampment, orderlies should be posted to protect 
the cultivated ground in its vicinity He ibrtber 
appointed assessors whose doty it should be to 
examine the encamping ground after the army had 
loft it, and to place the amount of any damage 
done against the government claim for revenua 
The historian of the Tabakntrl Akbari adds that this 
practice became a rule m all his campaigns and 
Bometimea oven bags of money were given to those 
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inspGctors, so that they might at once estimate and 
satisfy the claims of the raiyats and farmeis, and 
obviate any mterference vath the revenue collectors.’ 
This plan, which is m all essentials the plan of 
the western people who virtually succeeded to the 
Mughal, deprived war of its horrors for the people 
over whose temtones it was necessary to march 
Whilst Akbar is paying a visit of twelve days’ 
duration to the tomb of the saint at Ajmere, it is 
advisable that we examme for a moment the position 
of afFau’s m Behar and Bengal 

The Afghan king of Bengal and Behar, who sat 
upon the jomt throne at the time of the Mughal 
re-conquest of the North-western Piovinces, had 
after a time acknowledged upon paper the suze- 
lamty of Akbar But it was, and it had remained 
a mere paper acknowledgment He had paid no 
tribute, and he had rendered no homage Durmg the 
second expedition of Akbar to Gujard.t this prmce 
had died His son and immediate successor had been 
promptly murdered by his nobles, and these, con- 
stituting only a fraction, though a powerful fraction, 
of the court, had raised a younger brother, Dddd Khan, 
to the throne But Dddd was a man who cared 
only for pleasure, and his accession was the cause 
of the revolt of a powerful nobleman of the Lodi 
family, who, raismg his standard m the fort of 
Bohtasgarh, m the Shahdbdd district of Behar, de- 
clared his mdependence A peace, however, was 
patched up between them, and H^dd, taking ad- 
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■NTUitage of this and of the trput reposed in. him 
bf the Lodi nobleman cfloscd the latter to be eeiied 
and put to death. Aa aoon aa thia inteffigenee 
reached the Mughal goreraor of Jaonpar that 
nobleman -who had been directed 'by ALbar to keep 
a aharp oyo on the affaira of Behar and to act ai cir 
cnmstancoa might dictate, croased the Karanmiafi, and 
marched on the fortified city of Patni, into which Didd, 
diatmatful of meeting the Mnghala in the field, had 
thrown himaolf Such was the aifcoation very ahortly 
after the return of Akbor from QtyoriL Beeiroiis 
of directing the campaign himself Akbar deapatched 
orders to hia lieutenant to snapend operations till he 
should arrive then, making the homed visit to Ajmem 
of which I have spoken, he hastened with a body of 
troops by water to Allahibid. Not halting there, he 
continued his journey likewise by water to Benarea, 
stayed there three days, then, taking to boat again 
reached the point where the GAmti flows into the 
Ganges. ThpnnA, pending the receipt of news from hia 
bentenant, he resolved to ascend the Qflmti to Jaunpur 
On hia way thither however he received a de- 
spatch from hifl lieutenant urging him to advanoe 
■With all speed. Directing the boatmen to contmue 
their oourse with the young pnnoes and the ladiea 
to Jaunpur Akbar at once turned back reached 
the point where he had left hia troops, and directing 
they should maroh along the banks in si^^fc 
of the boats, deteended to Chauai, the place memor 
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father by Sher Kbdn Here a despatch reached 
him to the effect that the enemy had made a sortie 
from Patnd, which had caused much damage to the 
besiegers Akbar pushed on therefore, still by watei, 
and reached the besieging army on the seventh day 

The next day he called a council of war At this he 
expressed his oplmon that before assaultmg the fort 
it was advisable that the besiegeis should occupy 
HAjipur, a town at the confluence of the Gandak and 
the Ganges, opposite to Patnd This course was 
adopted, and the next day Hdjfpui fell Dddd was 
so terrifled by this success, and by the evident 
stiength of the besiegmg army, that he evacuated 
Patn^L the same night, and fled across the Pdnpun, 
near its junction with the Ganges at Fatwa Akbar 
entered the city in triumph the next morning, but, 
anxious to capture Ddud, remained there but four 
hours , then, leaving his lieutenant in command of 
the army, followed with a well-mounted detachment 
m pursuit of the enemy Swimming the Punptin 
on horseback he speedily came up with Dadd’s 
followers, and captured elephant after elephant, until 
on reaching Darydpur, he counted two hundred Und 
sixty-five of those animals Halting at Darydpur, 
he directed two of his trusted officers to contmue 
the pursuit These pressed on for fourteen miles 
further, then it became clear that Hand had evaded* 
them, and they returned. 

The conquest of PatnS. had given Behar to Akbar 
He staj ed then at Daiydpur six days to constitute the 
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pOTomtncnt of tho provmco, then nominatuig to the 
chief ofBco tho Bticecssful Uonteniuit who had planned 
tho campaign, ho left him to follow it up whihrt ho 
ahould retain to Jaunpar At that plaoe he fttajed 
thirty three daja, engaged m perfoeting anangemente 
for tho better admiimtralion of the country With 
Ihio view be brought Jaunpnr Benares, Chanar and 
other mohallfl in the vicinity directly mider the royal 
exchequer and conshtutod tho newly acquired terri 
tones Bonth of tho Kammntia^ a Boparate government. 

Having done this, he proceeded to Oawnpnr on 
hia waj to Agra. At CSawnpnr he stayed four days, 
long enough to receive information that hia general 
in Bengal bad occupied successively ilonghyr Bhigab 
pur Garhl, and Tanda cm tho opposite side Df the 
Qangefi to Ganr the ancient and famous Hindu 
capital of Bengal and that he was preparing to 
push on further It may be added that he earned 
out this reaolndon with vigour and followed up Di6d 
relentlewly defeating him at B^ura, and finsBy 
compelling him to snirender at Cuttack. With the 
surrender of this pnnee, the conquest of Bengal might 
bo regarded as achieved. 

Very much elated with the good news received *t 
Cawnpur Athar deeming the campaign in Bengal 
virtually terminated, pushed on to Delhi, devoted 
there a few days to hnntmg, and then made another 
journey to Ajmere, hunting as he marched- At Kixnnl 
he received visits from his governors of the Bon jab 
and of Qujardt, and had the satiafactipn of learning 
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that everyw^here his rule ■was taking root in the hearts 
of the people After the exchange of ideas with these 
noblemen, he pushed on to Ajmere, made his pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the samt, caused to be repressed the 
rising of a petty chief in the jungles of Jodhpur, and 
then returned to his favourite residence at Fatehpur- 
Sikrl 

He had noticed, on his many journeys, that a very 
great part of the territories he had traversed remamed, 
uncultivated. The e'vil was neither to he attributed 
to the nature of the soil, which was rich, nor to the 
lazmess of the people Sifting the matter to the 
bottom, Akbar came to the conclusion that the fault 
rather lay -with the administration, which placed upon 
the land a tax which rendered cultivation prohibitive 
to the poor man The e-vil, he thought, might be 
remedied if some plan could be devised for drvidmg 
the profits of the first year between the government 
and the cultivator After a thorough examination of 
the whole question, he ananged that the several par- 
gan^s, or subdivisions of the districts, should be ex- 
ammed, and that those subdivisions which contained 
so much land as, on cultivation, would yield ten 
mill ion of tankds should be di-nded off, and given 
in charge of an honest and intelligent officer who was 

^ Blochmann, m his Ain-i-AkMn (note, p i6), states that, ac- 
cording to Abulfazl, the weight of one dam was five tanks As the 
copper com known as ‘ dam ’ was one fortieth part of a rupee ^Ibid. 
p 3^)} it follows that ten milhon of tankiis would equal 50,000 
rupees A pargand is a division of land nearly equallmg a barony 
A parganadir was called ‘ lord of a baronj ’ 
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to rocoivo tho namo of Kororf The clerks *tii 1 ao- 
coantxLnts of tho ercheqnor Trero to make amngo^ 
znoota 'nrith tlieso officers and send them to their 
rcepectivo diatneta, where, by vigihuic© and oiten 
tion, the unoaliivatod land might in the coarse of 
throe years be bronght into a state of prodnetion, 
and the revenue* recovered for the govemment. Thu 
scheme was canriod out, and waa found to realue all 
tho advantage* it promised* 

The nmeteonth year of the reign of Akbor was thus 
ID bD respects save one b glonous year for the young 
empire. Bengal and Eohar had been added to Koith 
western, Central, and Western India. Practically m 
fact, all India north of the Vindhya range acknow 
ledged the supmnaoy of the son of Humiydn* The 
exception to the general proepenty was caused by 
a temble famine and pestilenoe m Western India, tho 
effects of which were moat severely felt Gram rose 
'to a fabulous pnoe, and hoisee and oowb had to feed 
upon tho bark of tree*. The famine and pestilence 
lasted BIX months. 

The early part of the foUowing year 157^7 
occupied with thepuTroit of Bidd and the conquest of 
Onssa. I have already stated how the A%hin pnnoe 
was defeated at B^hura midway between Jlughal 
in£rl and Jaleewar and how pursued to and luTOolod 
in Outtaok, he had surrendered. The treaty ooucluded 
with him provided that he should govern the provmce 
of Onssa in the name and on behalf of the Emporor 
Akbar. It may be added that Dihd did not- keep 
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the faith he phghted on this occasion He took 
the first propitious occasion to rebel, and two years 
later was defeated in a great battle by the Mughal 
genezal He was taken prisoner, and in punishment 
of his tieason his head was severed from his body 
on the field of battle For some time, however, 
Bengal and Onssa continued to require great vigil- 
ance and prompt action on the part of the Mughal 
admimstrators 

The other prmcipal events of this year were the 
buildmg by the Emperor at Fatehpur-Sikri of an 
Ibddat-kh&id, or palace for the reception of men of 
learning, gemus, and sohd acquirements The build- 
ing was divided into four halls the western to be 
used by Saiyids, or descendants of the Prophet the 
southern by the learned, men who had studied and 
acquired knowledge the northern by those venerable 
for their wisdom and their subjection to inspiration. 
The eastern hall was devoted to the nobles and officers 
of state, whose tastes were in umson with those of one 
or other of the classes refeited to When the buildmsr 

O 

was finished, the Emperor made it a practice to repair 
there every Friday night and on the nights of holy 
days, and spend the night in the society of the occu- 
pants of the halls, moving from one to the other and 
conveismg. As a lule, the members of each hall used 
to present to h im one of their number whom they con- 
sidered most worthy of the notice and bounty of the 
Emperor The visits were always made opportunities 
for the distribution of largesses, and scarcely one of 
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the OTcr tTr-nl empty nwny Tho buUdiDg iivts 

eoinj lelcil hy Uio end of tho year 
Tijo ft/I Ion ng 3 car nw unorcntfal, but tho year 
*577 marked hr timt rebellion in Ontaa under 
DiAd of whlcli I have oln^d) spoken The campaign 
■was atirnDg whilst it laslcth but Ihe death of Diiid 
and hia undo put an end to it- 

This jTjar likewise there was trouble m TUjpfitina. 
Alone of all tbe sovereigns of tho territoncs known by 
that name the lUnA of Mevrir had refused tho matn 
moniai alhanro oITored to hrs femaJo rdatlres by 
Akl«ar Ueseended as ho beliorcd, from tho Immortal 
pods ho regarded such an nlUsnco as a dogrmdntion. He 
refused it then whilst ho was j^ct struggling for wast 
cnco- Ho n.fu8ed it, though be saw the IWjpfit prince 
whom ho molt hated, tho IbSjfi of Jodhpur ennohed, 
in consc<iucnc« of hia compliance by the acquisition of 
four districts, yielding an nraplorovenuo Ho remained 
ohdurato dof\ing tho powor of Akbar Riin£ Udai 
Singh had m 1568 lost his capital, and had flod to 
the jungles of Ib^pipla, and there bad died in i57^ 
Uia son, Part/ip Singh, inherited all his obstinacy 
and many of tho noblo quaUtiea of bis grandfather 
tho famous Sangn Rind. Without a capital, with- 
out rcaoorcci, hii kmdrod and clansmen dispirited by 
the Toversei of his houso, yet sympathiamg with him 
jn his refusal to ally himself with a Muhammadan, 
Portdp Singh hod established himaelf at Kombalmir 
in the Arivallm, and had endeavoured to oiganise 
tho country for a ronowed struggle. Some infor 
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matlon of Ins plans seems to have reached the ear's 
of Akbar whilst he was paying his annual visit to 
Ajmere in i 57 ^“ 7 s sJid he despatched his most trusted 
general, also a Rajput, the M^n Singh of Jaipur, whom 
we have seen fighting by his side m Gujardt, with fi.ve 
thousand horse, to beat him up The two opposing 
forces met at Huldighdt, called also Gogandah, in 
December 1576 The battle which followed termmated 
m the complete defeat of the Rdnd, who, when the day 
was lost, fled to the Ardvalh hills To deprive him of all 
possible resources Akbar despatched a party into the 
hills, with mstructions to lay waste the country whilst 
pursumg Akbar himself enteied Mew^, arranged 
the mode of its administration , then proceeded to 
Mdlwd, encamped on its western frontier, arranged the 
administration of the territories dependent upon the 
city of Burhdnpur, and improved that of Gujarat To 
these matters he devoted the years 1577-8. He then 
marched for the Punjab 

A circumstance, interesting to the people who now 
hold supreme sway in India, occmTed to the Emperor 
on his way to the Punjab He had reached DeUn, and 
had even proceeded a march beyond it, when a certain 
H^ji ^ who had visited Europe, ‘ brought with him fine 
goods and fabrics for his Majesty’s inspection ’ The 
chromcler does not state more on the subject than the 
extract I have made, and we are left to imasnne the 
part of Europe whence the fabrics came, and the im- 
pression they made Akbar stayed but a short time 
^ A Hdji IS a Musalman ivlio lias made the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
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m the Punjab then rottnued io Delhi, p*ud then ha 
atmoal Mait to Ajmer© and stopping Ihero hot one 
night, rodo accompaniod bj' bat nine penona, at the 
rate of o\er a hondred mileB a day to Patebpar-Sfkt^ 
arrirlng thoro tho eremng of tha third day 

Tho foUoTnng year, 1580 \ms remorkabla for tho 
loot that tho cmpiro attained the higheafc degree of 
prosperity up to that time. Bengal rraa not only 
trenquU, bat fomiohod rooneya to the imperial eicho- 
quor The mlcr of Uewiir waa etill being hunted by 
the imperial troops, bat in no other part of India ttes 
tho aonnd of anna heard. 

In the course ofhia joarneys Akbarhad noticed hoTr 
tho unpoaition of inland toDu, jostifiable so long as the 
Bovernl provinces of Hindustin Trero governed by 
rival rulers, tended only now that so many provincea 
■were under one head to peipetnate difieronoes. Early 

1111581 then, he abolished the tamgba, or inland tolls, 
thronghout hia dominions. The same edict proclaimed 
likewise the abohtion of the jntyA, a capitation tax 
imposed by the AfgWn rulers of India upon those 
subjects who did not follow the iaith of Alahaminad. 

It was tho Emperors noble intention that thought 
should bo free that every one of his subjects should 
worship after his own fashion and according to hia 
tiwn convictions, and ho cairlod out this pnndpla to 
the end of hia days. The most importaiit pohbcal 
event of the year was tie rebellion of a body of 
disaifecled nobles in Bengal Acting wilhout much 
cohesion they were defeated and dispereed. 
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The yeax foUo'wiiig, 1582, Atbar marclied at the 
he&jd of an army to the Punjab to repulse an invasion 
made from Kdbul hy his own brother, Muhammad 
Hakim Mirzd, The rebel hi other had arrived dose 
to Lahore before Ak har had reached P^nipat The 
news, however, of the march of Akhar produced upon 
him the conviction that his invasion must miscarry 
He accordingly retreated from Lahore, and fell back on 
KdbuL Akbar followed him by way of Sirhind, Kd- 
Mnaur, and Rotds , then crossed the Indus at the pomt 
where Attock now stands, giving, as he ciossed the nver, 
instructions for the erection of a fortress at that place 
He advanced on to Peshawar, and pushed forward a 
division of his army under his son, Prince Murdd, to 
recover Kd,buL Muidd was a young man, tall and 
thm, with a livid complexion, but much given to 
drink, from the effects of which he and his brother, 
Pimce DSnydl, eventually djed Marching very 
rapidly, he encountered the army of his uncle at 
IDiurd-Kdbul and totally defeated him Akbar had 
followed him with a supporting army, and entered 
Kdbul three days after him. Theie he remamed three 
weeks, then, havmg pardoned his brother and re- 
bestowed upon him the government of Kdbul, he 
returned by way of the Khaibar to Lahore, settled the 
government of the Punjab, and then marched, by way 
of Delhi, to Patehpur-Sikri ‘He now,’ writes the 
chiomcler, ‘remained for some time at Fatehpur, ad- 
ministering justice, dispensing chanty, and arranging 
pubhc busmess ’ 
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ApparonUj he contdnued to reaide there thitmghont 
the year foUcrwiDg KebelUon Tiraa still sreoiildeniig 
m Bengal^ bnt the Emperor ■was represented there by 
oapAble offioers "who reportod oonstantly to and 
to •whom he as constantly despatched instractiaiis. 
The disaffection was not very senouB, but it -was 
harassing and interfered greatly -with the ooHection 
of the revennee. 

The begiimiDg of 1584 fonnd Athar still at Fateh 
pnr-SikrL The principal events of the year Trore, the 
pacification of Bengal the outbreak and suppression 
of a rebellion in Qujarit the revolt of the ruler of 
Aslrgarh and Burhfinpur disturbances in the Deccan 
and the death of the brother of Akbar the then ruler 
of KXbuL The revolts ■were put down and a now 
governor yns sent to KAbui Proepenty reigned ovei 
tho empire when the year dosed- 

Am ong the firmest of the protected allies of tho 
Emperor was Bhagwin IMs, of Jaipur who had 
not only himsdf rendered splendid miUtary eemoc to 
Akbar bnt whose nephew ilfin Singh held a very 
high oomnmnd in hia anmes. At the period at Trhich 
•we have amved this B^JP^ pnnoo was governor of 
the Punjab From hia family Akbar now sdeoted a 
wife for bis son, Pnnco Salim afterwards tho Emperor 
Jahfingir The marriage ■was celebrated si Fatehptn* 
Slkxl, mth great ceremony and amid great r^oiemgs- 
■Until this reign the Ri^put prlnoca hod scornfully 
rqjected the idea of a matrimonial oDtanoe "with 
princes of the Muhaminiuian faith. But it -was the 
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desire of Akbar to weld to caiTy into action tbe 
cardinal piinciple that differences of lace and religion 
made no difference in the man He had many pieju- 
dices to overcome, especially on the part of the RSjpdt 
prmceSj and to the last he could not conquer the 
obstmate resistance of the Ednd of Mewdr 

The others were more complaisant They recognised 
m Akbar the founder of a set of prmciples such as 
had never been heard before in India In his 
eyes merit was merit, whether evinced by a Hindu 
prmce or by an Uzbek Musalmdn The race and 
creed of the meritorious man baried neither his em- 
ployment m high positions nor his nse to honour 
Hence, men like Bhagwdn Dds, Mdn Smgh, Todar 
Mall, and others, found that they enjoyed a consideia- 
tion under this Muhamiift,dan sovereign far gi eater 
and wider-reaching than that which would have 
accrued to them as independent lulers of their ances- 
tral dommions They governed impenal provinces 
and commanded impeiial armies They were ad- 
mitted to the closest councils of the pnnce whose 
main object was to obliterate all the dissensions and 
piejudices of the past, and, without dimmishing the 
real power of the local prmces who entered mto his 
scheme, to weld together, to umte under one supieme 
head, without loss of digmty and self-respect to any- 
one, the provmces till then disumted and hostile to 
one anothei 

One of the means which Akbar employed to this 
end was that of marriage between himself, his family, 

I 
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und tho dfiDghfcra of the mdigenoos prmccs- There 
was bo Troll knew no aticb eqimliaer as maxnage. 
The pnnccs could not fail to foel that their 

rdationsbip to tbo heir to the tbipna, often to the 
UiTone iUelf aasnnxl their position. When theyre- 
fleeted on tho condition of HmdnstAn pnor to bis 
mle hoTT tho Muhammadan conqu eats of the pre- 
ceding flvo centuries had introduced strife and dis- 
order Tnthout cohesion and that this man, ooniing 
upon them as a boy mexpcxienced and untried m the 
nit of ruling had introduced order and good goTem 
ment, toleration and justice, rrherever he conquered 
that he conquered only that he might introduce thtwe 
prmoiplefl that he made no distmction between men 
on account of their diversity of race or of religious 
belief they apt to believe* in the incarnation of the 
deity mnat have recognised something more than 
ordinarily human, something approftclung to the 
divine and beneficent, in the conduct of Akbar 
His toleration was bo absolute, hia trust, once given, 
so thorough hia principles so large and so generous, 
that, despite the prejudices of their birth, their rohgion, 
their surroundings, they yielded to the fascination. 
And when in return, Akbar asked them to renounce 
one long-fitanding prejndioo -which -went counter to 
the great pnncipla which they recognised as ths 
oomer-stone of the ne-w system, the prqjndioo -which 
taught them to regard other men, because they were 
not Hmdua, as impure and nnolean- they all, with one 
marked exception, gave -way They recognised that 
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a principle sncti as that "was not to be limited , that 
their practical renunciatioh of that portion of their 
nanorv creed -which forbade mariiages with those of 
a ditferent race, could not but stiengthen the system 
which was gi-^ng peace and prospeiity to their 
country, honoui and consideration to themselves - 

It was in the beginning of the thirty-first year of 
his reign that Akbar heard of the death of his broth ei 
at K^bul, and that the frontier province of Badakshdn 
had been overrun by the Uzbeks, who also threatened 
K^bul The situation was grave, and such as, he 
concluded, imperatively requiied his o\m presence 
Accordingly, in the middle of November, he set out 
with an army for the Punjab, reached the Sutlej at 
the end of the following month, and maiched straight 
to Pdwal Pindl Learning theie that affairs at Kdbul 
were likely to take a diiection favourable to his 
interests, he maiched to his new fort of Attock, de- 
spatched thence one force under Bhagwdn D^s to 
conquer Kashmir, anothei to chastise the Balfichis, 
and a thud to move agamst Swat Of these three 
expeditions, the last met with disaster The Yusuf- 
zais not only repulsed the first attack of the Mughals, 
but when leinforcements, sent by Akbar under his 
special favouiite, R^jd Biibal, joined the attackmg 
party, they too were driven back with a loss of 8,000 
men, amongst whom was the Rdj^^ It was the 

' Kjjd Birbfil "syns a Brdlimaii, a poet, and a slulful musician 
He n as noted for his liberality and his ionhomte ‘ His short verses, 
bon mots, and johes,’ -writes Blochmann (^Ain-i-AKban, p 405) ‘are 
still m the mouths of the people of Hindustan ’ 
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sovercat dofcAt tlio Mugbal troops hod ever ex 
poricnctKL To repoir it, the Emperor despatched 
bifl best commander R4jA Todar ITall, aapported 
by lWj£ JIdn Singh, of Jaipur Tbeee generals 
mancDiiTred Tvith great caution supporting their 
advance by stocked es, and eventually completely 
defeated the tnbes in the Kbaibar Pass. 

if can while, the expedition sent against Kashmir 
had been, but a degree more successfoL The com 
mandors of it had reached the Pass of Shnliyas, and 
had found it blockaded by the MuBalmAn nder of the 
country They waited for supplies for some daja, 
but the ram and snow came on, and before they 
oonld move there came the news of the defeat in- 
flicted by the Yusufxaia. This deprived them of 
wbat remained to them of nerve, and they hastened 
to make peace with the ruler of Kashmir on the 
condition of hia becoming a nominal tributary and 
then retnmed to Atbar The Emperor testified his 
sense of their want of enterprise by according to 
them a vary cold reception, and forbidding them to 
appear at court. But the mind of Alcbar could not 
long harbour resentment, and he soon forgave them. 

Of the three expeditions, that against the BalfioMi 
alone was immediately aocceesfuL These hardy 
wamoTS submitted without resistance to the Mughal 
Emperor As soon as the efforts of Todar Mall and 
Min Singh had opened the Klaibar Pass, Akhar 
appomtod the latter the nephew and heir to the 
Jaipur to be Governor of KAbol, and aent 
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him thither with a sufficient foice, other iioops 
bemg despatched to replace him in the Yusufzai 
“ country, and Peshawar being strongly occupied 
Akbar had himself retmned to Lahore Thence ho 
duected a second expedition against Kashmir As 
.this force approached the Passes, in the summei of 
1587, a lebellion broke out against the actual rulei 
in Srinagar The imperial force experienced then 
no difficulty m entering and conquering the country 
•which thus became a portion of the Mughal empire 
and, in the reign of the successor of Akbar, the sum- 
mei residence of the Mughal sovereigns of India It 
may here be mentioned that to leach Jamidd, at the 
entiance of the Khaibar Pass, M^n Singh had to fight 
and ■wm anothei battle •with the hill-tribes He 
reached Kdbul, ho'wever, and established there a 
stable administration. The Kdbuhs and the heads 
of the tiibea, however, complained to Akbar that 
the lule of a Pdjput prince was not agreeable to them, 
whereupon Akbar translated Man Singh in a similar 
capacity to Bengal, which just then especially re- 
quued the rule of a strong hand, and replaced him 
at Kdbul by a Musalmdn He announced at the 
same time his mtention of paying a visit to that 
dependency 

Fust of aU, he secured possession of Smd (1588) , 
then, in the spring of the foIlo-wing year, set out for 
Kashmir On reaching Bhimbar, he left there* the 
ladies of his harem with Prmce Murdd, and rode 
express to* Srinagar He remamed there, •visitincr 
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th« nwghboiirhood, ttU the nuny sewon erf fa, wb™ 
ho eont faj heroin to Eotae. Tb»y 

*jqacnUyetAttockonhiBiTeytoKibnL The 

“that oepitel wore oj^n, all oppoeiUon 
or tho hal trihce having caaeed, so Akhar cr,^ 
Indue at Attook, and had an oaey joiuney thenco fa 
Kibuk &o rfayed " ple, 

gardone and place of fate^ He 

fohlo and eimplo. profited by fae P^ ^ 
waa etiH at Kibnl when newe reaahrf 
death of Hdji Todar Mall (f r“,^fa»d. luji 
Tho «une day another tmeW ^ 

Bhagwin D£e of Jaip^ ^o „vennnent, of 

then now arrangements for th ^ ^ 

Kdbnl, Gujardt. and Jannpur an 

Hindustin. nW for tbo 

Ho had already a, I have 
govemraont of Bengal He r» , Whilrf 

foma lonmoy m the h^ ^ 

rending there, .'f f ^ tt, «,n of We 

nowly appnnted Govemor 

favc^to nnree. had h^tl^tuatcd 

Kdthlawdr and Ontch to the Em- 

in tho addition of those two pro 

dominions and "In^'thrT 

rAfghdn d»^t. /“X t»k 

I Elliot, thL T p. -<5®; ^ ^ 
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complete pacification of Smd, afia-us m ■which 
province had taken a disadvantageous turn The 
peifect conquest of the province pioved more diffi- 
cult than had been anticipated It required laige 
lemforcements of troops, and the display of combined 
firmness and caution to efiect the desired result The 
campaign took t-wo years, and, duimg that time, 
Kashmir had revolted. 

The Emperor duimg those t'wo years had had his 
head-quarters at Lahoie No sooner did he heai that 
the success in Smd "was complete, than Akbar, who, 
expectmg the event, had sent on the bulk of his forces 
to'wards Bhimbar, remammg himself huntmg on the 
banks of the Chendb, set out to rejom his mam body 
On his -way to it he learned that his advanced guard 
had forced one of the Passes, not-withstandmg fieice 
opposition This event decided the war, for the 
soldiers of the rebel chief, resentmg his action, fell 
upon him duimg the night, killed him, and cut ofi" 
his head, which thej’- sent to Akbar With the death 
of this man all opposition ceased, and Akbar, ndmg 
on to Siinagai, stayed there eight days, settlmg the 
administration, and then proceeded by way of the 
goige of Baiamula to Eotas, and thence to Lahore 
There he received infonnation that his lieutenant m 
Bengal, the Eaj^ Mdn Singh, had definitively annexed 
the province of Orissa to the imperial dominions He 
had despatched thence to Lahore a hundred and 
twenty elephants, captured m that provmce, as a 
present to the Empeioi 
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Tbo attempt to bring into the impenal geboma the 
Deccan provincea sooth of the Vindhyan rango, 
foUoired the noifc year and coiii^naed for eight 
jeora later On the whole it was Bucoessfah The 
strong places Daalat 6 b 4 (h Khenr^ Niaik^ Aalrgiuhf 
and Abmadnagar opened their gates, after long Bieges, 
to the imperial ama. And although the temtones 
dependent upon Ahmadnagar were not entirely Bub- 
dued un 1637 the position acquired by Akbar gave 
him a preponderance which the ilughals retained 
for at least a century 

The campaign in Southom India was remarlahls 
for three facta. The first waa Ihe dissenaiona of 
the generals aent from dififerent parta of India to 
co-operate independently m the conquest, diaaenBiona 
which neoeaaitated first, the despatch thither from 
Agra of the Emperor e confidant, Abulfail, and after 
warda tho journey thither of Akbax hunaclf Bcoondly 
the death, from excessive drinking of ^0 Emperors 
aon, Pnnee Murfid, at JlUna thirdly the -murder 
of AholfazJ on his return to Agra, at the instigation 
of Pnnee Salim, the eldest aarviyiDg bob of Akbor 
and hifl heir apparent, 

Akbar had held hia oourt for fourteen years at 
Lahore when m 1598 tho necessities of the position 
in Southern India forced him to march thither 
He had compelled the Burrender of Ahroadnagar and 
Aalrgarh, when, nominating Pnnee Dinyil to bo 
governor in Hh&ndeah and Eetir and Abulfaal 
complete the conquest of the territories dependent 
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npon Ahmadnagar, lie marched in the spiing of i6oi 
towaids Agra 

The circumstances "which required the presence of 
Akhar at Agia were of a very pamful chaiactei 
Prince Salim had from his earliest youth caused 
him the greatest anxiety Nor had the anxiety 
been lessened as the boy approached manhood 
Salim, better known to posterity as the Empeior 
Jahd,ngii, was naturally ciuel, and he appeared 
mcapable of placing the smallest restraint on his 
passions He hated Abulfazl, really because he was 
jealous of his influence with his father, avowedly 
because he regarded him as the leading spirit who 
had caused Akbar to diverge from the nanow doc- 
trines of the bigoted Muhammadans Akbar had 
hoped for a moment that the despatch of Abulfazl 
to Southern India would appease the resentment of 
his son, and when he decided to proceed thithei 
himseK he had nominated Salim as his successor, and 
had confided to him, with the title of Viceroy of 
Ajmere, the task of fimshing the war with thePdnfi of 
Mewdr, which had 'broken out again He had furthei 
studied his partialities by despatching the renowned 
Mdn Smgh, his relation by marriage, to assist him 
The two piinces were alieady on their march towaids 
Mew^ when mfoiraation reached them that a re- 
belhon had broken out in Bengal, of which province 
Mdn Singh was Viceroy Singh was therefore 

compelled to march at once to lepiess the outbreak. 
Left without a counsellor, and commandino'' a con- 

O 
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8ldcrnblo force, Priiico SaKin rowlvod to take ad 
rnntago of the absence of Ina father m the south 
to make a bold stroke for the cro^ Kenounemg 
then, hlfl march on ilcwAr ho hnrned -^dth his force 
to Agra, and when tho commandant of the imperial 
fortress, I03 al to his master shut ita gates in ^ 
hastened to AlUbfibdd, occupied tho fort, seized the 
provinces of Ondh and Eehar and assumed the tiUe 


of King 

It was tho news of these occurrences which ^ 
Akbar from tho Dcccam Attributing the acto 
of Salim to tho violence of a temper which 
over been imptiUcnt of control, he resolved r^ 
to guide than to compel him, Acconlingly e 
him a letter in which assuring him of hm 
love if he would only retom to his allogian^ 
warned him of the consequences of (^tmu 
obedience When this letter reached Salim, 
was approaching Agm at tho head of an 

wamom, few In number but the chosen of the emp^ 

Salim, then, recognising that his ^ 

«>latoly untenable and that if he 
coat Inm the snooession, repbed in the m 
missive terms His conduct, 

^rrespcndtohiswonls, ^ifonned, some^t^ 

that the bulk of tho imperial army ww 

the Deccan, he marchod to ItAwa, 

a, be prooeodod, vntb the intention of 

hn, father at the head of on ^ 

Abbar wu not deoeivod He «iit hi. ton an 
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to clioose one of Wo couises ; either to come to 
Agra slightly attended, or to return to Allahdh<ld 

Prmce Salim chose the latter course, leceiviug 
the promise, it is believed, that he should leceive 
the grant of Bengal and Oiassa At any rate, he did 
receive the grant of those provmces. We cannot say, 
at this time, how much Ahhar was influenced in 
his course by the consciousness of the compaiative 
weakness of his own position, by his dislike of havmg 
to flght his own son, or by his afi*ection Probably 
the three sentiments combmed to give to the couise 
he adopted a tmge of weakness At any rate, he soon 
had reason to feel that his concessions to his rebellious 
son had produced no good efiect For Salim, whose 
memory was excellent, and whose hatred was in- 
satiable, took the opportunity of the return of Abulfazl 
from the Deccan, but sbghtly attended, to mstigate 
theP^j^ of Oichh^ to waylay and murder him ^ 

The murder of his fnend'was a heavy blow to 
Akbar Happily he never knew the share his son 
had in that atrocious deed Beheving that the 
of Orchhd, was the sole culprit, he despatched a force 
agamst him The guilty Rdja fled to the jungles, 
and succeeded in avoiding capture, until the death of 
Akbar rendered unnecessai-y his attempts to conceal 
hi m self A reconcihation with Salim followed, and 

* Pnnce Salim justifies, m liis Memoirs, the murder on the ground 
that Ahulfazl had heen the chief instigator of Ah-bar in bm religious 
aberrations, as he regarded them. To the last he treated the EJjS 
of Orchil^ with the greatest consideration. 
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the Emperor once more despatched hi» eldest son to 
put down the distnrbances in llewAr Tbcse dl»- 
tnrbancefi, it may he meniione(h wore caused by the 
contmued refuBol of RinA ParUp Singh to submit to 
the UughaL After hia defeat at Hubllghit in 157^ 
that pnnoe had fled to the jungles, closely followed 
by the imperial army Fortune contmued so advene 
to him that after a senes of reverse* unrelieved by 
one BUWMJS, he reaolv<j<h with hi* farndy and trusting 
friends, to abandon Mewir and found another tog 
dom on the Indus. He had already set 
the unexampled devotion of his mmUtor placed m 
his hands the means of continuing the contest, a e 
determmed to try one more campaign. Turning upon 
hia adversaries, rendered careless by contmued wee^ 
he smoto them in the hmdor part, and m b* 

recovered all MewAr tho fortress of Chitor m 
M andalgarh excepted. Cut off from Chitor he hsd 
established a now capital at Udaipur a place w uc 
BubsequonUy gave its name to 
men ho died m i597 ho was still bolding 
Do was succeeded by his son, Amni lUni, ^ ^ 
the Umo at which wo bavo amsed, w 
deflanco in Mow£r to all tho efforts of Iho impc 

had a great opportmuty The 
placed at his disposal were consldtrablo cnoogb. 
cncigcticallj croplorcd, to complete 
MeX but hodisplaj^ Cl 

that AU«ir reeaUed him and sent him to bb fc 
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iiid.6p SB don't goveinnient of AllEhdbddj "wliere 1ig spont 
his time in congenial debauchery, and in woise His 
disiegaid. of all sense of duty and honour, even of the 
lives of his most faithful attendants, became at last so 
maiked that Akbar set out for Allahdb^d, m the hope 
that his presence might produce some effect He had 
made but two maiches, however, when the news of 
the seiious illness of his own mother compelled him 
to return. But the fact that he had quitted Agra for 
such a purpose produced a revulsion m the thought 
aud actions of Pimce Salim As his father could not 
come to him, he determmed to repair, slightly 
attended, to the couit of his father There he made 
his submission, but he did not mend his ways, and 
his disputes with his eldest son, Prince Khusrd, 
became the scandal of the court. 

The Emperor, indeed, was not happy m his childien 
His two eldest, twins, had died in infancy The thud, 
erroneously styled the first, was Prince Salim The 
fate of the fourth son. Prince Murdd, has been told 
The fifth son. Prince Ddnydl, described as tall, well- 
built, good-looking, fond of horses and elephants, and 
clever in composmg Hindustani poems, was addicted 
to the same vice as his brother Mur^d, and died 
about this time from the same cause His death was 
a great blow to Akbar, who had done all in his power 
to wean his son from his excesses, and had even 
ohtamed a promise that he would renounce them 
There were at court many grandsons of the Emperor 
Of these the best-beloved was Prince Khurram, who 
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ftibswjqcnlly Bucccotlcd JoMuglr untler tho title of 
SbAI) JaLi^n. 

Tho news of tho death of Pnneo Dinyfl and It* 
caaso iiooni to have greatly nffcctod the Empdor 
IIo was ill at tho timo, and It soon became evident 
tlmt his illness could have hot one Icnmnation. The 
minds of those about him turned at onco to the 
considcmtion of tho sncccsaioiL TTiw only surviving 
son was Pnneo SoUm, but his conduct at AUahiMd, 
ct Agra, and else whore, had turaod tho hearts of the 
raajontj against him, whilst in his son, Pnnee Kbusrd, 
tho nobles recognised a pnneo wboso reputation -vras 
untomlshed. Pnneo Khusrd, moteover as the eon of 
a princess of Jodhpur was dosoly rdated to 
Mdn Singb, and that capable ma-n was a gfroot factor 
in the empiro. He bod mamed, too the daughter of 
tho Muhammad an nobleman who held the highest 
rank in the army and who was himself probably 
related to the royal family for ho waa the son of tha 
favourite nurse of Akbar These two great nobles 
began then to take measures for the eiclusiofi of 
Pnnee Sallru, and the eucoeasion of Prinoe Khuaru. 

To effect this purpose they had the fort of Agra, m 
the palae© in which Akbar waa lying ill, guarded by 
their troops- Had Akbar died at this moment hifl 
death must have given nse to a mvil war for Salfm 
would not lenounoo his pretonsionB- Put, os soon as 
the pnnee recognised tho combination against him, 
alarmed for his personal safety he withdrew a abort 
distance from Agra- Vexed at his absence danng 
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what h© well knew was his last illness, Akhar, a 
lover above all of legality, summoned his nobles 
aiound him, declared Pimce Salim to be his lawful 
successor, and expressed a hope that Piince Khusrd 
might be provided for by the government of Bengal 
The influence acquired by Akbar was never moie 
apparent than at this conjuncture It needed but one 
expression of resentment against his ungrateful and 
undutiful son to secure his exclusion His expressions 
m his favour, on the othei hand, had the effect of 
inducing the most poweiful nobles to resolve to carry 
out his wishes, the half-heaited and waveimg to join 
with them Not even the highest nobleman m the 
army, the {athei-m-law of Pimce KhusiA, who had 
abeady combined with Bdjd Mdn Smgh to sup- 
port Ediusrti, could resist the influence He sent 
privately to Prince Salim to assuie him of his 
support M^n Smgh, the most mfluential of all at 
that pai*ticular crisis, seeing that he was isolated, 
yielded to the overtures made him by Salim, and 
promised also to uphold him Secure now of the 
•succession, Prmce Salim repaired to the palace, where 
he was afiectionately received by the dying Akbar 
The circumstances of that interview are known only 
from the report of the prmce 

After the first aflectionate greetmgs Akbar desired 
that all the nobles might be summoned to the 
presence , ‘ for,’ he added, ‘ I cannot bear that any 
misunderstandmg should subsist between you and 
those who have for so many years shared m my toils, 
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and been thb componions of my glory When the 
nobles entered and had made thoir sdutatloqs, he 
eaid a few Tvortls to them in a body then, looking at 
each of thorn in euccoesion, he begged them to forgive 
liim if ho had wronged any one of them. Pnneo 
S flb m then threw himself at hia feet weeping ha 
Akbar signing to his attendants to gird his son inth 
hifl own seimitar and to invest liim with the tor^ 
and robes of State commended to hrs care the 
of the palaco, urged him to ho kind and consideiata 
to Ins old fnends and assooiatca, then bowing 


head ho died. , 

Thus peacefully departed the roal founder o 
llughal empire- More fortunate than Ins fathCT an 
his gnuidfather more far sighted, more origini^ ^ 
it must bo added, possessing greater 
had hved long enough to convmoe the dii^ 
of Hmdustiin that their safety their 
pendence, their enjoyment of the r^on ^ ^ 

customs of their forefathers, depended upon th 
cognition of the paramonnt authority 

secure to them these ether 

he was a man above prejudices. To aU ah 
Uibek, or XfghAn, or Hindu or cir 

he offered careers, provided only that 
ful, mteniga>t. tme to theto^lve,. ^ 

tlmt doHBg hi. reign of fort) » f 
free from foreign invwlon ^ 

jngnted nH advereane. 'T°^t^pxof«red 

by me^i. more pemsfol. ond th.t ho pre 
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tbe latter method ‘‘Tho •whole length and breadth 
of the land/ •wrote Jluhammad Amin aftci his death 
‘was firmly and righteously governed All people of 
every description and station came to his coint, and 
universal peace bemg established among all classes, 
men of every sect dwelt secure under his piotcction ’ 
Such was Akbar the ruler. In the iic\t chaptei 
I shall endeavour to describe 'what he was ns a 
man 

Akbar died the i^th October^ one daj aftei 
he had attained the age of sixty -three 
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■without prejudice, and judge impartially, views tiiffer- 
ing from those of his co-rehgionista, whether the chief 
of the Muhammadans, few in number when compared 
•with the entire community, could so obtain the con- 
fidence and sympathy of the subject race, doomed to 
eternal perdition in the thought of all bigoted Musal- 
mdns, as to overcome their prejudices to an extent 
which, , had they been consulted pre’viously, they 
would have declared impossible The period was 
undoubtedly unfavourable to the development of 
what may be called a liberal pohcy in this matter. 

The Muhammadans were not only conquerors, but 
conquerors who had spread their religion by the 
sword The scorn and contempt -with which the 
more zealous among them regarded the religion of 
the Hindus and those who professed it may be 
traced m every page of the writmgs of Badaurd, 
one of the contemporary historians of the peii^id 
Nor was that scorn confined solely to the Hindu 
lehgion. It extended to every other form of worship 
and to every other doctrme save that professed by 
the followers of Muhammad. 

Akbar was born in that creed But he was bom 
■with an mquirmg mind, a mind that took nothing for 
granted Durmg the years of his training he enjoyed 
many opportunities of noting the good qualities, the 
fidehty, the devotion, often the nobihty of soul, of ' 
those Hindu prmces, whom his courtiers, because they 
were followers of Brahma, devoted mentally to eternal 
torments. He noted that these men, and men who 
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lUoutlt hl-i! lb™ wnslItalM tbe ™rt nujorily of 
hi, .ul.lcel,. Hr nolrO, further of iu«>J of them, 
,0,1 thow tbs m»t irujtworthj that though they had 
aniwrtTitl\ mudi to gain from n worldly j«mt of view 
1 ,' cnl.raemg the rol.pon of the court they held fart 
to their own. IIU reflective mind thendbre ww m 
willing from the onUcl to accept the theory t^t 
cauw ho the conrineror the ruler happened o 
a Muhammadan thereforo Muhammad^ w« tm 
for all manhind. Craduallt hm thought, found 
the utterance "T>y 

l«roreImy«iramgu.d«l 

dc^nea and other creed,, hr, honmt 
conflrmed. and, noung darlj the bitter 
aectarianiam, no matter of what form of ^ 

l^aaie more and more wedded to the prfnc.pl. »! 

toleration for alL ThohutorfMi, 

The chauga d.d not come all at on« 

Badaunl, a bigoted MuMlmln. who 
conaidered the haeh.lidmg of the ^.t 
wrote From hU earUeat childhood io ^ 

,„d from hm manhood to old ag^ hm 
passed through the moat vanona p ^jaUrfa. 

SlMrta of religioua *" 

and baa coUeolod ovarylhi^ to him aW* 

booU. with a talent of faction ptn- 

a apint of inquiry oppoead to ^ 

eje. Thuaafaithbe^enj^^^^^j:. 
aiplea trarwi >l«lf ™ “““ brought 

Xenlt of aU the influence, which were bro go 
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bear on his Majesty, there giew, gradually as the out- 
line on a stone, the conviction on his heart that there 
weie sensible men in all rehgions, and abstemious 
thinkers, and men endowed with muaculous powers 
among aU nations If some tiue knowledge weie 
thus everywhere to be found, why should truth be 
confined to one religion, or to a creed like IsMm, which 
was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand years 
old , why should one sect assert what another demes, 
and why should one claim a preference without having 
superiority conferred upon itself '2’ 

Badauni goes on to state that Akbar conferred with 
Br^lhmans and Sumdnis, and under their influence 
accepted the doctrme of the transmigration of souls 
There can be no doubt, however, but that the two 
brothers, Faizi and Abulfazl, like himself bom and 
brought up m the faith of IsMm, greatly influenced 
the direction of his studies on lehgion It is ne- 
cessary to say something regarding two men so 
illustrious and so influential They were the sons of 
a Shaikh of Arab descent, Shaikh Mubdrak, whose 
ancestors settled at Nagar, m Edjpflt^na Shaikh 
Mubdiak, a man who had studied the religion 
of his ancestors to the acquiring of a complete 
knowledge of every phase of it, who possessed 
an inquiring mind and a comprehensive genius and 
who had progressed in thought as he acquired know- 
ledge, gave his children an education which, grafted 
on minds apt to receive and to retain knowledcre 

O 5 

qualified them to shme in any society The elder son, 
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Shaikh Fauff \rafl borh ncax Agra to the vlcmity of 
'CT'hlch the father had migrated in I547 He 
thus fi%o years younger than Akbar. Shortly after 
that princo had reconquered the 'North ■w'estemPro- 
vincca Shaikh FaW then about twenty began h® 
quiet, unostentatious life of literature and medicme. 
He soon made a name as a poet. His native generosity 
backed by the earnings of his profession as phynain, 
prompted bun to many acta of chanty and it became 
a practice with him to treat the poor for nothing 
In religious matters he, following his father s example, 
displayed a tendency towards the unfashionable dec- 

tnnesoftheSbiabs. It is related that, on oneoccasio^ 

when he appbed to the Kadr ^ for the grant of a 
tract of land, that cfBcer who was a Sennf, 
refused him but solely becauee he was a Shiah, droro 

him from the hall with contumely and insult. 

while, moved by the report of his great ability 
had summoned Faixi to his camp before 

place he was besieging Faisfs enemies, and he 

many eepocmlly among the orthodox or Sunni 

madans, mterpreted this order as a summons to w 
judged, and they warned the Governor of Agra 
that Faixi did not escape. But Faui bad no though 

of escape. He was nevertheless taken to the 
Akbar as a prisoner The great pnnee reemved^ 

^th courtesy and entranced by his vaned 
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shortly afterwards attached him to his court, as teacher 
m the higher branches of knowledge to the princes, 
his sons He was occasionally also employed as am- 
bassador. 

His abundant leisure Faizi devoted to poetry 
In hiH thu’ty-third year he was nominated to an office 
equivalent to that of Poet Laureate Seven years 
later he died, never havmg lost the favour of Akbar, 
who delighted m his society and revelled m his con- 
versation. It IS said that he composed a hundred and 
one books His fine hbrary, consisting of four thou- 
sand three hundred choice manuscripts, was embodied 
in the imperial hbrary. 

But if Shaikh Faizi stood high in the favour of 
Akbar, his brother, Shaikh Abulfazl, the author of the 
Am-i-Akbari, stood still higher AbuKazl was bom 
near Agra the 14th January, 1551 He too, equally 
with his brother, profited fiom the broad and compre- 
hensive teaching of the father Nor did he fail to 
notice, and m his mind to resent, the ostracism and 
more than ostracism, to which his father was subjected 
on account of the opimons to which the free workings 
of a capacious mmd forced him to mchne The effect 
on the boy’s mmd was to mculcate the value of toler- 
ation for all behefs, whilst the pressure of circumstances 
stimulated him to unusual exertions in his studies At 
the age of fifteen he had read works on aU branches of 
those sciences that are based on reason and traditional 
testimony, and before he was twenty had begun his 
career as a teacher. 
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An Inwdcnt •wntea the lamented Profeesoor 
Blochmann^ ia related to ahow how extennve even at 
that tune hla reading wna. A nunusoript of tie rare 
work of l9fahdnl happened to fall into hia handi- 
TJnfortonately however one half of each page, vorti 
cally downwardfl from top to bottonu waa rendered 
ille^ble or was altogether deatroyed, by fire. Abnlfaib 

dfitermmed to reetore bo rare a book, cut away tie 
burnt portiona, paatod new paper to each page, and 
then commenced to restore the missing halvea of each 
hne, in which attempt, after many thoughtful ponsala, 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a oomplete oopy 
of the same work turned up and on comparison it was 
found that in many places there were indeed different 
worda and in a few passages new proofs even had been 
adduced but on the whole the restored portion pm* 
sented so many points of eitraordliisry ooinoden^ 
that his friends were not a little astonished at 
thoroughnees with which Ahulfasl had worked 
self mto the style and mode of th inkin g of a dim 


author 

A student nature Abulfarl for some time 8*^ 
favourable response to the invitation sent to 
Atbar to attend the imperial court. But th^ 
nhip which, in the manner already described 
crown between bis elder brother Faial, 
Emperor prepared the way for the intnnaoy w 
Akbar longed for and when, in the 
1574, Abulfasl was presented as the brother of 
Akbar accorded to him a reception so favourable 
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he was induced to leconsider his resolve to lead a life 
‘ of proud retirement ’ He was then only twenty- 
three, but he had exhausted the sources of knowledge 
available in his own country To use his own words 
‘ My mmd had no rest, and my heart felt itself drawn 
to the sages of Mongolia or to the hermits on Lebanon , 

I longed for mterviews with the LMmds of Tibet or 
with the padiis of Poi fcugal, and I would gladly sit with 
the priests of the Pdrsis and the learned of the Zend- 
dvest^ I was sick of the learned df my own land ’ 
Prom this period he was attached to the court, 
and there arose between himself and Akbar one of 
those pure friendships founded on mutual esteem and 
mutual sympathy, which form the delight of existence 
In the Emperor Abulfazl found the aptest of pupils 
Amid the joys of the chase, the cares of governing, 
the fatigues of war, Akbar had no recreation to 
be compared to the pleasure of listenmg to the 
discussions between his much regarded fiiend and 
the bigoted Muhammadan doctors of law and lebgion 
who strove to confute him These discourses con- 
stituted a great event in his reign It is impossible 
to" understand the character of Akbar without re- 
ferring to them somewhat minutely Akbar did not 
suddenly imbibe those prmciples of toleration and of 
equal government for aU, the enfoi cement of which 
maiks an important era m the history of India For 
the fiist twenty y’^eais of his reign he had to conquer 
to mamtam his power With the representatives of 
dispossessed dynasties m Bengal, m Behar, in Orissa, in 
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Wcfrtcni India, including Gojarfit and Klttodeeli, ready 
to BOire an opportunity to ait still was to invito attack. 
He was forced to go forward. The eiperienco of tho 
post, and tho events daily coming under his notice, 
alike proved that there must be but one paramount 
authority in India, if India was to eiyoy tho bleasuigB 
of mtemol peace. 

During those twen^ years he had had many 
intervals of loisnre which he had employed in dia- 
CDsaing with those about him the problem of founding 
a system of government which should retain by the 
sympathy of the people ail that was being conquered. 
He had convinced his own mmd that the old methods 
were obsolete that to hold India by maintaining 
standing armies in the several provmces, and to take 
no account of the feelings, the tradibonfl tho longings, 
the aspirations of the children of the soil, — of *11 the 
raoee m the world the most inclined to poetry tnd 
Bontiment, and attached by the strongest ties that can 
appeal to mankind to the tradition* of their faihet* 
would be impoesible. 

That system, tried for more than four centuries, 
had mvaidahly broken down, if not m the hand* 
of the promulgator of it, certainly in those of * ne*r 
Buocessor Yet none of thoee who had gone befor* 
him had attempted any other Hia illnstrio® 
grandfather who had some ghmmoring' of the n®*’ 
oeesity had not been alloited the necessary 
for be too had had to conquer to remain. His father 
had more than almost eny of tho Al^jhln soverogn* 
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who preceded him failed to read the riddle He fell 
before a better general, and his rootless system died at 
once, leavmg not a trace behind it Penetrated, then, 
with the necessity of founding a system that should 
endure, and recognising very gradually, that such a 
system must be based on mutual respect, on mutual 
toleration regarding differences of race, of rehgion, of 
tradition, on the union of interests , on the making 
it absolutely clear that the fall of the keystone to the 
arch meant the fall of each stone which went to build 
up the arch , he sought, as I have said, during the 
first twenty years of his reign, discussions with his 
courtiers and the learned regarding the system which 
would best appeal to those sentiments in the conquered 
lace which would convey to them confidence and con- 
viction 

Before Akbar knew Abulfazl he had almost 
withdrawn from the task in despair Instead of wise 
counsel he encountered only precepts tending to 
bigotry and intolerance From his earher counsellors 
there was absolutely no help to be hoped for. Akbar 
became weaned of the squabbles of these men, of 
their leanings to persecution for the cause of religious 
differences, even amongst Muhammadans Before 
even he had recognised the broad charity of the 
teachings of Abulfazl he had come to the conclusion 
that before founding a system of government it would 
be necessary to wage war against the bigoted professors 
who formed a power m his own empiie ‘Impressed/ 
VTites Professor Blochmann, * with a favourahle idea 
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of the Talue of his Hindu subjccfa, he had reeolved 
“when pensively sitting in the evenings on the solitary 
stone at Fatebpor-SikTi, to rule ivith an even hand all 
men in his dominions but as the extreme views of 
the learned and the lawyers continually urged him to 
persecute instead of to heal, he Instituted drscuasions, 
because, believing himself to bo in error bo thought 
it his duty as ruler to ** inquire." These discussions 
took place every Thursday night in the IWdat-Kbina, 
a building at Fatehpur Sfkrf, erected for the purpose. 

For a tune Ahulfasl took but a subordinate part 
in the diacussionfl, simply spurring the vanoufl lluhim 
madan sectanee to reply to and demohah each other* 
argumenta. The bigotry the narrowness, evmoed by 
the leaders of these sectanee, who agreeing that it was 
right to persecute Hindus and other unbelie veil, 
hurled charges of mfldehfcy against each other quits 
disgusted Akbar instead of unity in the creed of 
IsMm he found a mnltiphcity of dlviaioiifl. He 
further diagusted with the rudeneea towards each other 
displayed by the seveovil sectanee, some ‘of them bold- 
ing high office in the State, and he was oompclk^l 
one occasion to warn them that any one of them who 
should BO offend m the future would have to quit the 
baTI. At last, one memorable Thursday evening. 
Abulfaxl brought matters to a orisia. Foreseeing the 
opposition it would evoke, he proposed as a subject 
for discussion that a king should be regarded not only 
as the temporal but as the spiritoal guide of hi* 
subjects. 
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This doctrine struck at the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Isl6m, according to which the Kur^n 
stands above every human ordinance The point 
of Abulfazl’s proposition lay in the fact that in 
preceding discussions the Muhammadan learned had 
differed not only regarding the interpretation of 
various passages of the Kurdn, but regarding the 
moral character of Muhammad himself The storm 
raised by Abulfazl’s motion was, therefore, terrible 
There was not a doctor or lawyer present who did not 
recognise that the motion attacked the vital principle 
of IsMm, whilst themoie clear-sighted and dispassion- 
ate recognised that the assertions made m their 
previous discussions had broken through ‘ the strong 
embankments of the clearest law and the most excel- 
lent faith’ 

But how were they to resist a motion which 
affected the authority of Akbar ? In this diffi- 
culty they came to a decision, which, though they 
called it a compromise, gave away in fact the whole 
question They drew up a document ^ m which the 
Emperor was certified to be a just ruler, and as such 
was assigned the rank of a ‘MujtMiid,’ that is, an 
mfaUible authority m all matteis relating to Islam 
This admission leally conceded the object aimed at by 
Abulfazl, for, under its provisions, the ‘mteUect of 
the just king became the sole source of legislation, 

^ Bloclmiann (Atn t-Akban, p xiv) calls it ‘a dociunent wlizcli I 
believe stands unique in the whole Church history of Islam ' He 
gives a copy of it at p 186 of the same remarkable book 
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and the 'trhole body of doctors and lawyers bound 
tbomaelvca to abide by Akbars decrees m religious 
inaUers, 

The document, writes Abulfail in the AkbamAmih, 
'brought about excoUont reeults (i) the Court 
beicame a gathering place of the aagea and learned of 
all creedfl the good doctrines of all religious ayatemfl 
■wxjre recognised, and their defects were not allowed 
to ohecure their good features (2) perfect toleration, 
or peace with all, wos established, and (3) the 
perverse and evil minded were covered with shime 
on seeing the disinterested motives of his Majesty 
and thus stood in the pillory of diJ^;race. It ha^ 
be admitted that two of the Muhammadan aeotaito 
who had been the leadera of the party which inohned 
to persecuUon signed the document most unwflling^ 
but sign they did Abnlfails father on the ^ 
hand, who had exhausted aU the 
creed of IsHm, and the dogmas of its 
Bigned It willingly adding to his 
had for years been anxiously looking forward 
realisation of the progressive movement 

The signature of this document was a turning poin 
m Oie life and reign of Akbar For the first 
was free. He ooold give currency and force to 
ideas of toleration and of respect for 
coBld now bnng the Hondo, the Pfad, the 01“^ 
into hu oonntnU. Ho could attempt, to po 
oieonUon the design he bed long m ^ 

middng the mteresta of the indigenoue prinoee 
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mteiests of the. central authouty at Agra The 
document is, in fact, the Magna Charta of his reign 
The reader ■will, I am sure, pardon me if I ha'v^e d'welt 
at some length on the manner in -which it -was obtained, 
for it IS the keystone to the subsequent legislation and 
action of the monarch, by it placed above the narro-w 
restrictions of Isldm It made the fortune of Abulfazl 
It gamed for him, that is to say, the lasting friend- 
ship of Akbar On the other hand it dre'W upon him 
the concentrated hatred of the bigots, and ultimately, 
in the planner related in the last chapter, caused his 
assassmation 

One of the first uses made by Akbar of the po-wei 
thus obtained was to clear the magisterial and judicial 
bench His chief-justice, a bigoted Sunni, -who had 
used his power to persecute Shiahs and all so-caUed 
heretics, mcludmg Faizi the brother of Abulfazl, was 
exiled, with all outwaid honour^ to Mekka Another 
high functionary, equally bigoted, received a similai 
mission, and the rule was mculca'ted upon all that in 
the eye of tl|e law religious differences were to be 
disregarded, and that men, whether Sunnis, or Shiahs, 
Muhammadans or Hindus, were to be treated ahke . 
m a word, that the rehgious element was not to enter 
mto the question before the judge or magistrate 
From this time forth the two brothers, Faizi and 
Abulfazl, were the chief confidants of the Emperor m 
his schemes for the regeneration and consobdation of 
the empire He caused them both to enter the mih- 
tary service, as the service which best secured their 
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poslUon at court- Tboy generally accompanied him 
in his varioufl expeditlona, and -^vhilst they auggated 
rcforma in the land and rovenno aystema, they w® 
at hand always to give ndvioe and lupport to the 
riowa of the Bovorelgn- 

Meanwhile Akbar waa preparing, in according 
^th the gcniufl of the age and with the aeabmente 
of the people over whom he ruled, to draw up 
promulgate a religious code auch as, he thought, 
^ould commend itself to the bulk of ^ 

The chief feature of this code, which he called 
1 Dihl, or the Divine faith, consiited ^ ^ 

knowledgment of one God, and of Akhar W 
Khalifah, or vicegerent on earth. The 
prayers were abolished as being too 
wonting in comprehension, and in their p 
Buhetitnted prayers of a more gene^ ,^nnlal 
IW on those of the PdrMs, whilst the cem^ 
ynB borrowed from the Hindus. The new 
date, which was introduced in all the 
an^ IB th« feaat. 
pe^ ^ exclusively Pird. 

aieited little open oppooUon n-tthem 

den^ but the b^tad end bot-heeded 
d.d not the le« feel totvard. tb. 

they ^nsulered tbe pnne.^ adv^ o^' 

They dliiplayed greet jealousy 

the admiadon of Hindu prince. ^ 

command, m the winy Mid influentbd P’^ 

It -mi. btUe to them th.t tbe» men. 
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Bbagwdn D^is, Mdn Singli, Toclnr Mali, Birl.nB Avere 
men of exceptional ability They weie lluiclus, and, 
on that account and on that alone, <tbe Aluhainmndan 
histoiians could not bring tbcmschos to mention 
tbeu names mthout sncciing at their religion, and 
at the fate reserved foi them m anothci world 

The inquiring natuie of the mind of Akbar was 
displayed by the desiie he cxpiessed to learn somc- 
thmg tangible legal ding the icligion of the Portuguese, 
then settled at Goa Ho duectedFaizI to have trans- 
lated into Persian a correct version of the Hew Testa- 
ment, and he persuaded a Jesuit priest, Padic Podolpho 
Aquaviva, a missionary from Goa, to visit Agia 
It was on the occasion of the visit of this Father 
that a famous discussion on religion took place m 
the Ibiidat-Khdna, at which the most learned Mu- 
hammadan lawyers and doctors, Brdhmans, Jains, 
Buddhists, Hindu matenabsts, Christians, Jews, Zoio- 
astrians or Pdrsis, each in turn spoke The storj^ is 
thus told by Abulfazl ‘Each one fearlessly bi ought 
foiward his assertions and arguments, and the dis- 
' putations and contentions were long . and heated 
Every sect, in its vanity and conceit, attacked and 
endeavouied to lefute the statements of them an- 
tagonists One night the Ibddat-Khfina was biight- 
ened by the presence of Padie Bodolpho, who for 
mtelbgence and wisdom was unnvaUed among Chris- 
tian doctors Several carping and bigoted men at- 
tacked him, and^this affoided an oppoitunity for 
the disi)lay of the calm judgment and justice of the 

L 
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ftBsombly Thcao men brought forward the old recdvod 
ossortionfl, and did not attempt to arrive at truth by 
reasoning Thoir«8tatemontB were tom to pieoes, and 
they wore nearly put to shame, when they began to 
attack the contradictiona of the Gospel, but they could 
not prove their assertionfl. With perfect cahnne* 
and earnest conviction of the truth the Padre replied 
to their arguments and then he went on to say 

If these men have such an opinion of our Book, 
and if they believe the Kurdn to bo the true word of 
God then let a furnace be lighted, and let me wi^ 
the Gospel in my hand, and the Ulamd (1^*™ 
doctors) with their holy book in their bands, 
into that testing place of truth, and the right wiU b© 
manifest.” The black hearted mean-epintod dispu 
tantB shrank from this proposal, and answered only 

with angry words. This pr^ndioe and violence gr^I 

annoyed the impartial mind of the Emperor and, with 
great difloruiuBatmn and enlightenment, he 

“Mans outward profession and the mere ^ 
of MuharamadaniBin, without a heartfeU oonvio on, 
can avafl nothing I have forced many Br£h^ 
by fear of my power to adopt the religion of m/ 
ancestors but now that my mind has been enlig 
ened with the beams of truth, I have become 
Tinced that the dark clouds of conceit and 
of self-opinion have gathered round you, and “O 
a step can ho made in advance without 
prooi That course only can bo ^ 

select with clear judgment To repeat the 
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the creed, to perform circumcision, or to be piostratc 

on the ground from the dread of kingly powei, can 

avail nothing in the sight of God ’ , 

Obedience is not in prostrnhon on the oarlb 

Practice sincerity, for righteousness is not homo upon the brow I”’ 

Whatever we may thinlc of this discussion, of the 
test of file proposed by the Chiastian pnest, we may 
at least welcome it as showing the complete toleration 
of discussion permitted at the Ibddat-Khdna, and, 
above all, as mdicating the tendency of the mind of 
Akbar He had, in fact, reasoned himself out of belief 
in all dogmas and m all accepted creeds Instead of 
those dogmas and those creeds he simply recognised 
the Almighty Maker of the world, and himself, the 
chiefest in authority in his woild as the lepresentative 
in it of God, to cony out his benefioent deciees of 
toleration, equal justice, and perfect libeity of con- 
science, BO far as such liberty of conscience did not 
endanger the fives of others He was very severe 
with the Muhammadans, because fie recognised that 
the professoi’B of the faith of the dominant party aie 
always incfined to persecution But fie listened to all, 
and recognismg m all the same peimcious feature, 
VIZ , the broad, generous, far-reaching, umversal quali- 
ties attributed to the Almighty distorted m each case 
by an interested priesthood, fie prostrated himself 
before the God of all, discar Jmg the priesthood of all 
He has been called a Zoroastnan, because fie 
recognised in the sun the, sign of the presence of the 
Almighty And there can be no doubt but that the 
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simplicity of tho syirtom of tho Hrafa had n great 
attraction for him. In hla own BcheniD them was no 
pnesthood Regarding himaelf as the represontatm 
m hifl world of tho Almighty he colled from 
each religion its beat part, bo as to make religion 
itself a helpful agencj for all rather than on agcni^ 
for tho persecution of others. The broad spirit of hif 
schomo "waa os much raiaed above the general compre- 
hension of tho pooplo of luB ago, as were his hnad 
political ideas. To bnng round the world to ha viows 
it was neccsaaiy that an Ammath ahoald succeed an 
Amumth. That was and ever will bo nnpocn'ble- 
The result was that his pobtical systom gradoall/ 
drifted after his death into the old narrow grooro 
whence he had emancipated it, whilst his reEgioas 
system penshod with him. After the reigns of two 
succeeaors Muhammadan but mdiffarent, peraecntion 
once again asserted her sway to undo all tho good the 
great and wise Akbar had effected, and to prepare, hy 
the decadence of the vjtal principle of the dynasty 
for the rule of a nation which should revive hn hn 
mortal pnnoiple of justice to all and toleration for all- 
in the foregoing remarks I have aHaded to the fret 
that Akbar allowed bbeity of conscienoe in so for 
that liberty did not endanger the lives of others. H® 
gave a marked example of this m his dealing with tbs 
Hindu nte of Satf It u not neceasary to explain th*t 
the English equivalent for the word Sati is chafts 
or vutuons, and that a Sati is a woman who haniB 
herself on her husbands funeral pile. The custom 
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had been so long prevalent among Hindu ladies of 
rank that not to comply with it had come to bo 
regarded as a self-inflicted imputation on the chaste 
hie of the widow Still, the love of life is strong, and 
the widow, conscious of hei own viitue, and unwilling 
to saciifice herself to an idea, had occasionally shown 
a maiked dismclmation to consent to mount the pile 
It had often happened then that the priests had ap- 
pbed to hei a peisuasion, eitliei by thieats of the tenors 
of the hereafter or the application of moral stimulants, 
to bung her to the proper pitch of willingness 

Such deeds weie abhonent to the meiciful mind 
of Akbar, and he discouraged the practice by all 
the means m his power His position towaids the 
pnnees of K^jputdna, by whom the iite was held in 
the highest honour, would not allow him so far to 
contiavene their time-honouied customs, which had 
attamed all the force of a lehgious ordmance, to 
prohibit the self-sacnfice when the widow earnestly 
desued it Before such a piohibition could be issued 
time must be allowed, he felt, for the permeation to 
the lecesses of the palace of the hbeial piinciples he 
was inaugurating But he issued an order that, 
in the case of a widow showing the smallest dis- 
mchnation to immolate herself, the saciifice was not 
to be permitted 

Hor did he content himself with words only 
Once, when in Ajmeie, whilst his confidential agent, 
Jai Mall, nephew of Bihdii MaU of Ambai, was 
on a mission to the giandees of Bengal, news reached 
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him that Jai Mall had died at Ohauaiu Jal Hall 
had been a great favcranto 'tnth Akbar for of a 
the BiijpfitAna nobles he had boon the Crat to poy 
hlfl respect* to him and had over rendered him Ime 
and loyal Bomoe. He had marned a daaghtCT of 
E^LjA Udal Smgh of Jodhpur a pnncces possf^g 

great strength of volL When tho nows of 1^ 

band a death reached Ambar she positively refused to 

become a Sath Under the ordon. of tho Emperor^ 

had an absolute right to use her discrcltom Eat w^ 
sho did use it to refuse, the outcry against ^ 
by Udai Singh, her son became so uncontrollable twi 
It was resolved to force her to the stake Infonnat one 
this reached Akbar and ho determined to prevent to 
outrage Ho was just in tuno, for the pHo was alma J 
lighted when his agcnt^ one of tlicm the ° 
deceased, reached tho ground seized Udai Singh 
pereed tho assembly and saved tho pnn^ 
Attaclicd as Akbar was to his learned an * 
mmded fnends Faizi and Abulfotl, he ^ncourogtj^ 
who displayed a real love for learning and a 
desire* to acquire knowledge. Ho hat^ pre 
hypocrisj Ho soon recognised that thefo tw <\ 
tics undcrlaj the professions of tho “ tp 

mndan doctors of learning) at hb court 
had found thorn out he wns dl gustM with I 
resohed to iparo no means of ebon log cp 

''"n. never pardon^, write* 

*pnde and conceit in a man. and of ah 
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conceit, tlie conceit of lenining Trns mo'^t lintcful 
to him ’ Hence the ciy of the cln'^s nfiectccl hy his 
action that he discoumgcd learning and learned 
men. He did nothing of the soit Thcic never has 
flourished m India a more generous encouiager of 
the real thing In this respect the present lulers of 
India might profit hy his c^amplc One of the men 
■whose knowledge of history "was the most cxtensivo 
in that age, and "ulio possessed great talents and a 
seaichmg mind, was Khun-i-Arain son of his 

favouiite nurse For a long time this man hold fast 
to the orthodox profession of faith, ridiculing the ‘new 
lehgion’ of Akbar, and especially iidiculing Faizi and 
Abulfazl, to whom he applied nicknames expressing 
his sense of their pietensions But at a latei peiiod 
he had occasion to make the pilgi imago to Mekka, 
- and thoie ho was so fleeced by the piiests that his 
attachment to Islam insensibly cooled down On his 
return to Agia, ho became a member of the Divine 
Faith Ho -wrote poetry well, and was remaikablo 
for the ease of his address and his intelligence , One 
of his many aphoiisms has descended to posteiity 
It runs as follows ‘A man should marry four wives — 
a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a 
Khorasdni woman for his housework, a Hindu 
woman, for nursing his children , and a woman fiom 
Marawfinndhr (Tuikistan), to have some one to whip 
as a warning to the other three ’ 

One of the ablest warriors and most generous of 
men in the service of Akbar was Miizd Abdun^m, 
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Bon of bis old Atiilik or prccoptor Bairto 
For immy yearo ho oiercisod the office of Kb£n 
KhAtiAn literally lord of lords, tantamount to com 
mandor m-chief But ho vma an learned as ho was 
nblo m the field. He translated tho memoirs of 
B4bar well described by Abulfaxl os a code of prac- 
tical Tmdom, mitten m Tarkish into the Persian 
hinguago then provalent at the court of Akbar to 
■whom be presented tho copy Amongst other Tmters, 
the histonans, hsizim n-dln Ahmad, author of the 
TabfikaH Akbari, or records of the reign of Akbar 
the authors of tho TaritM 1 AIS, or the hiatoiy of 
Muhammadanism for a thonaand years and, above 
all, the orthodox histonan, Ahol Kidir Badaunh 
author of the Tarlkh 1 Badaunt, or Annals of Badaunl, 
and editor and revisar of a history of Kashmir atand 
CO aspic aoofl, 

Badaunl was a very remarkahlo man* Two years 
older than Afcbar he had studied from ius early 
youth vanoufl sciences under the most renowned and 
pions,men of his age, and had come to excel m music, 
history and astronomy Him sweet voice procured 
for him the appointment of Court ImAn for Fridays* 
For forty years Badaunl lived at court in company 
with Shaikh Mnb£nt and his sons Faisi and Abulflul, 
but there was no real friendship between them, as 
Badaunl, an orthodox lIuaalmAn, always regttrdod 
them as heretics. Under instruotions from Akbar bo 
translated tho KAmAyana from its original Sanaori^ into 
Pannan, as woU as pait of tho MtiMbhiiroia. Hi# 
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Iiisfcoiical "woik above refened to as tbe Ta 
Badauni, and which is perhaps better known 
its alternative title Muntalcliahat-ul-Tawan 
Selections /? om the Annals, is especially valu£ 
the views it gives of the religious opinions of 
and its sketches of the famous men of his reiffr 

O 

Badauni died about eleven years before the Er 
and his great woik, the existence of which ] 
caiefuUy concealed, did not appear until som 
during the reign of Jahangir It is a very 
book with the bigoted Muhammadans who d 
the mnovations of Akbai, and it contmued 
more and moie prized as those innovations grs 
gave way to the levival of peisecution foi th( 
sake. 

It IS peihaps unnecessary to give a record 
other learned men who contributed by their al 
their industry, and their learning to the 1 
glory of the reign of Akbar The immorti 
contams a complete list of them, great and 
But, as concerning the encouragement given i 
and letters by the soveieign himself, it is fiti 
add a few woids It would seem that Akba 
great attention to the stormg in his bbrary of 
obtained fiom outside his dominions, as well 
those Hindu originals and their tianslations 
he was always either collectmg or havmg re: 
into Persian Of this library the author of tl 
relates that it was divided into several parts 
of the books are kept within, some without the I 
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Each pari of the library la ffobdividcd, accordiog 
to the valae of the boote and the estunation in 
•which the aaencea are held of which the hooka treat. 
Prose hooka, poetical works, Hindi, Pciaian, Greek, 
Kashinman Arabic, are all ueparately placed. In 
thiB order they are also inspected Eipenenced 
people bring them daily and read them before ha 
Majesty who hears eyery hook from the beginning to 
the end. At whatever page the readons daily atop 
hia Majesty makee with his own pen a mark, ao- 
oordiDg to the number of the pages and rewards the 
readers with pTesents of cash cither m gold or silver 
nocordmg to the nnmber of leaves read ont by them 
Among books of renown there are few which are not 
read in his Majesty s assembly hall and there are no 
histoncal facts of past ages or cunoaitios of science 
or interesting points of phfloeophy ivith •which hia 
Majesty a leader of impartial sagess, is nnaoquaintcd. 
Then follows a long list of books speoiallj adcctod by 
the sovereign, some of which have been refurod to in 
preceding pages. 

I have, I think, stated cnongh to show the Inllncnco 
exercised by literary men and blorature on the history 
of this reign The infloenco especially of the two 
learned brothers, FaJiI and Abnlfaxl, dominated a* 
long as they bved That of Abnlfaxl Bnrrived Wm 
for the lessons he had taught only served to confirm 
the natural disposition of his master The prmciplfs 
•which the brothers loved were the pnnaples con 
genial to tbo daposiUon of Akbar They were the 
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principles of the widest toleration of opinion , of 
justice to all, independently of caste and creed , of 
alleviating the huidens resting on the children of the 
soil , of the welding together of the interests of all 
classes of the community, of the Edjptit piince, proud 
of his ancient descent and inclmed to legaid the 
Muhammadan, invader as an outcast and a stranger, 
of the Uzbek and Mughal noble, too apt to legard the 
country as his own by right of conquest, and its 
peoples as fit only to be his slaves, of the settleis 
of Afghdn origin, who durmg four centuries had 
mingled with, and become a recognised part of the 
children of the soil , of the indigenous inhabitants, 
always ready to be moved by kindness and good 
tieatment 

There was one class it was impossible to concihate 
the Muhammadan princes whose famihes had ruled in 
India, and who aspired to rule m their turn , who, in 
Bengal, in Orissa, m Beliar, and in many parts of 
Western India, still exercised authoiity and mam- 
tamed laige armies These men, regarding then 
title as superior to that of Akbar, and not recognismg 
the fact that whilst their predecessors had bved on 
the surface, Akbar was sending roots down deep 
into the soil, resisted his pretensions and defied his 
power How he tried conciliation with these men, 
and how their own conduct compelled him to msist 
on their expulsion, has been told m the last chapter. 

I propose now to relate how the broad principles 
natmal to Akbar and confirmed by his association 
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"With Ftdxl and Abulfaxl^ nflectcd Iho Bjiftein of ad 
Tumutraticm mlroduccd by the refonmng aoverdgn. 
In a provions pogo of this chapter I have quoted an 
oxprcttion of Lis own to the effect that he had, at one 
timo of Lib rcign forced Brdhmatifl to embrace Mu 
liamma danism. This most have happened because 
AhlMir states it, but of the forced conversions I have 
found no record. They must have token ploo© whilst 
he was stiU a minor and whilst the chief authority 
was wielded by Bairdm From the raoruent of his 
assumption of power that is from the day on which 
ho gave the till then all powerfoJ Bairim Elin per 
miabion to proceed to ilohka, he announced his inten 
lion, from which he never swerved, to employ Hindus 
and Muhannnadanfl ahko tnthont distinction. In the 
seventh year of his reign he being then m the twenty 
first year of his life, Akbar abdiished the practice, 
heretofore prevailing by which the troops of the 
conqueror were permitted to forcibly sell or keep in 
daveiy the wives, rhildrfln, and dependants of the 
oonquerei Whatever might be tha delmqaenmoB 
of an enemy hia children and the people belon^ng 
to him were, acoording to the proclamation of tho 
sovereign, to be free to go as they pleased to their 
own houses, or to the houses of their relatives- No 
one, great or small, was to be mads a elave. If the 
husband pursue an evil course, argued the hberal 
mmded prmoe, what fault la it of the wifel And If 
the father rebel how can the childrej^ be blamed ? 
qhe iQtrnfl generous and lar-seeing policy was pur 
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sued ^vith unabated vigour in the ref 01m of other 
abuses The very next year, the eighth of his reign, 
the Empeior determined to abolish a tax, -which, 
though extremely productive, inflicted, as he -con- 
sideied, a -wrong on the consciences of his Hindu 
' subjects Theie are no people in the woild moie 
given to pilgi images than aie the Hindus Their 
sacied shrines, each -with its peculiar samt and its 
specific virtue, abound in every pi evince of Hindustdn 
The journeys the pilgrims have to make are often long 
and tedious, then length being often proportioned to 
the value of the boon to be acquiied In these pil- 
grimages the Afghdn predecessors of the Mughal had 
recognised a laige and permanent source of revenue, 
and they had imposed, therefore, a tax on all pilgrims 
according to the ascertamed 01 reputed means of each 
Abulfazl tells us that this tax was extremely prolific, 
amountmg to millions of rupees annually But it 
was lelt as a great grievance In the eyes of the 
Hmdu a pilgrimage was often an inculcated duty, im- 
posed upon him by his religion, or its mteipietei, the 
BiMiman pnest Why, he argued, because he sub- 
mitted his body to the greatest mconvemence, measur- 
ing his own length along the ground, possibly for 
hundreds of miles, should he be despoiled by the Stated 
The feelings of his Hindu subjects on this point soon 
reached the ears of Akbar It was submitted to him 
by those who saw in the tax only an easy source of 
levenue that the making of pilgrimages was a vain 
superstition which the Hmdus would not forego, and 
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thorcfoTc tho pajTiKmt being certxiin iiiid confanuoai, 
it would bo bad financial policy to aboliah the Ui* 
Akbar admitting that it was a tax on the enperatitions 
of the multltudo, and that a Hinda might escape pay 
mg it by etaymg at home, yet aigued that aa the 
molung of pilgrimogea comtitated a part of the 
Hindu religion, and was in a aenso, a Hindu ica:m of 
rondonng homage to the Almighty it would be wrong 
to throw the araaUcat atambling block in the way of 
thia manifestation of their mibmijMion to thatr which 
they regarded as a divine ordinance. He accordingly 
remitted the tax 

Similarly regarding the juyi, or capitation taxnn 
posed by Muhammadan sovereigns on those of another 
faith. This tax had been imposed m the early days of 
the Muhammadan oonquost by the Afghan ruiera of 
India. There was no tax which caused so much bitter 
neca of feollng on the part of those who had to pay it 
not one which gave so much opportunity to the dte- 
play and exermse of human tyranny The reason why 
tho sovereigns before Akbar failed entirely to gam the 
sympathies of the children of the soil might be gathered 
from the history of tho proceedings connected with this 
tax alone. "When the colleotor of the Diwin, wntes 
the author of the Tankh I Ffrua SIAM, asks the 
Hindus to pay the tax, they ihonld pay it with all 
humihty and anbmission. And if the collector wlsiiffl 
to spit into their mouths, they should open their mouths 
without tho slightest fear of oontaminatiou, eo that tho 
collector may do so The obj ect of such humiliation 
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and spittings into tlicn mouths is to prove the ohediencc 
of infidel subjects under protection, and to inomoto the 
glor;> of the Islfmi, the true icligion, and to shoi\^ con- 
tempt for false religions ’ That the officials -who acted 
in tlie manner here dcsciibcd contravened the true 
spirit of Islam, I need not stop to argue There is not 
a leligion •which has not sufieicd fiom the intemperate 
ycal of its bigoted suppoiteis , and Muhammadanism 
has snflered at least ns much as the others But the 
extract proves the extent to •which it was possible foi 
the agents of an unusuall}’’ enlightened piince to tyran- 
nise over and to insult the conqucied lacc m the name 
of a lehgion, whose true tenets they peiveitcd by so 
acting 

Akbar lecognised not only the inherent habihty 
to this abuse in the collection of such a tax, but 
also the vicious character of the tax itself The very 
woid ‘infidel’ was hateful to him ‘Who is certain 
that he is right? ’ was his constant exclamation Recog- 
nismg good in all religions, he would impose no tax 
on the conscientious faith of any man Eaily then, 
in the ninth year of his leign, and in the twenty -third 
of his hfe, three yearn, be it borne in mmd, before he 
had come under the influence of either of the two 
illustiaous biotheis, Faizf and Abulfazl, he, prompted 
by his own sense of the eternal fitness of things, issued 
an edict abolishmg the jizyd Thenceforth all were 
equal in matters of faith befoie the one Eternal 

The dealings of Akbar with the Hindus were not 
conflned to the abolition of taxes which piessed haidly 
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oligious opuuons. He cndenvoured^ u 

8 ^^ of authonty oa vraa posaible, to remove 
IB Trhioli uiterfered inth tho tvdU being and 
of tho people. ^V^ult he did regarding Sati 
ready rebted The kindred question of the 
JO of a TVidow mot irith tho greatest en 
ent from bun. He oven ■wont further and 
I edict rendering Buch re-mamago lawfak 
une spirit ho forbado nmrnagcs bofore tho 
ago of puberty a custom deeply rooted amongst the 
Hindus, and carried on oven at the present day 
though theotrotically condomned by the wisest among 
them. He prohibited likewise the slaughter of animals 
for enenfioo, and trials by ordeaL Nor was he less 
stiingent with those of the faith in which he was 
born. His method with them toolfr the form rather 
of example, of persuasion, of remonstrance, than a 
direct order 

He diacourogod the eiceasivo pmctioe of prayers 
of fasts, of alms, of pilgnmages, but he did not 
forbid them. These were matters for indivlduaf 
taste, but Atbar knew well that m the majority of 
mstanoes open profeaaioiiB were merely cloaks for 
hypocrisy that thoro were many ways in which a 
man s life could bo utilised other than by putting on 


an austere appearanoe, and making long prater*. 
The nto of ciroumciBion. could not, indeed bo for 
bidden to tho Mahamnmdans, but Akbar diructed that 
tho oeremony abonld not bo performed, until tho lad 
hsA ottamed the ago of twelve. To humour the pro- 
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judiccs of the Hindus, he discouiagcd the slauglitei of 
kine On the othei hand, he pionounccd the killing 
and partaking of the flesh of swnne to be Iqjwful 
Dogs had been looked upon by Muhammadans as ’ 
unclean animals and the stiict Muhammadan of the 
present day still legaids them as such Akbar dc- 
claied them to be clean Wine is prohibited to the 
Muslim Akbar encoiuaged a modeiate use of it 

Inlhelateryears ofhisieign (1592) heintioduced, to 
the great annoyaneo of the bigoted party at his coui-t, 
the piactice of shaving the beaid In a hot country 
such as India the advantages aiosing from the use of 
the razor are too obvious to need discussion But, 
althougii the order was not obhgatoiy, the compliance 
or non-compliance with the custom became a dis- 
tinguishing maik at the impeiial couit Few things 
aie moie repugnant to a devout Musalmdn than the 
shaving of his beaid It was so then, and it is so 
now The example set in this respect by the sove- 
reign caused then many murmuis and much scciet 
discontent 

Amongst othei s of the natural characteiistics of 
Akbar may be mentioned his attachment to his 
relatives Of one of these, a foster -bi other, who per- 
sistently ofiended him, he said, whilst mflicting upon 
him the lightest of punishments ‘ Between me and 
Aziz IS a liver of milk, which I cannot cioss ’ The" 
spuit of these words animated him in all his actions 
towards those connected with him Unless they were 
irreclaimable, or had steeped their hands in the blood 

M 
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of othon, ho over sought to wm thorn hock by h« 
Eontlonoss snd hbcml.ty Ho lovod foTg.vu>g loiosta^ 
mg tmsUng and though tho oxerciso of tho« noble 
quahUcs led sometimes to his being imposed upon, 
they told in tho long run. Ho vves a good si^ a 
loving husband, nnd perhaps too affoctlonato a father 
His sons enffored from tho misfortune o _™8 
been born in tho purple. Oho of them, ro 
Dllnyil, ivos o pnnoe of tho highest promise but tto 
tempCuens by which he was surrounded, 
by hi« tntoTB, brought bun to on early grave. 

liywithPnncoUurid. As to his mieoesser Joto 

Mr he was, in moot respoots, the very eppomto of ^ 

Lther Toward, tho dose of the ^ he 

oiample lyHch became a rule of the Uughsl 

Umt of t^ng to establish himself m the 

hiB father whose dearest fnond, A ^ the 

caused to bo assasainatisi. Nothmg eoul^^^ 

„emplary P^ence and forboa^-a^^^^^ 

treated his unworthy son. Agsm, At 

cruelty ho regarded tho performance dh^dn y 

oqmvalont to an act of worship to 
■^lo this resi^ he made no d^« " 
great and tansM mnttera. He ghonld 

rdireet that such and such an "“^^1^1 
be issued. Ho watched J“LrS 

it more fully if it ^cre „bo 

the detads of its action on o ,^don<» 

constituted his subje^ He ^nittedlj 

hr ius own judgment of men. Ho was 
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a good physiognomist Abulfazl wrote of him that 
‘ho sees thiough some men at a glance/ whilst even 
Badaiini admits the claim, though with his usual 
inclination to sneeiing at all matteis bearing on the 
Hindus, he declares that Akbar obtained the gift bf 
insight from the Jogis (Hindu ascetics or magicians) 
AVith all his liberality and bieadth of view Akbai 
himself was not fieo’fiom superstition He believed 
in luclcy days Mr Blochmann states that he im- 
bibed this belief fiom his study of the religion of 
Zoroaster, of which it foims a feature His courtieis, 
especially those who were secretly opposed to his le- 
ligious innovations, attributed his undoubted success 
to luck Thus Badauni writes of ‘his Majesty’s usual 
good luck ovei coming all enemies/ whereas it was his 
lemarkable attention to the canymg out of the details 
of laws and regulations which he and his councillois 
had thoioughly considered which ensured his success 
He was veiy fond of field sports, especially of 
huntmg, but after the birth of the son who succeeded 
him he did not hunt on Fridays If we can accept 
the authority of the Emperor Jahtogir, Akbar had 
made a vow that he would for ever abstain from 
huntmg on the sacred day if the mother of Jahdngir 
should have a safe dehverance, and he kept it to the 
end of his life There is abundant evidence to prove 
that Akbar was not only fond of music, but was very 
musical himself He dehghted m the old tunes of 
Khw^rizm, and, accordmg to Abulfazl, h ims elf com- 
posed more than two hundred of these, ‘which aie the 

M 2 
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delight of young and old. The Bamo enthonty Btatcs 
that hiB Hajoety had snch a knowledge of the seienco 
of musio OB trained raamemna do not posseaa. Every 
day the court waa treated to an abnndanoo of mnaie, 
the Bounds of which have m all tunee been eepoaally 
agreeable to Eaatem monarcha. He also was gifted, 
to a conaidorable extent, with the gemua of invention. 
The Am reoordjj how ho invented a carnage, a wheel 
for cleaning guns, and elephant gear how farther 
he made improvemonta in the clothing of hia troopa 
and in his artillery 

In hia diet Akbar waa simple, taking but one regular 
meal a day He disliked meat, and abatamod from it 
often for months at a tuna He was apeolally fond of 
fruits, and m^e a study of their cultivation. Abulfail 
records that he regarded fruits as one of the greaiost 
gifts of the Creator and that the Emperor brought 
hortionltunsta of Irdn and Turfin to settle at Agra 
and Fatchpur Sikrl- Melons and grapes have be- 
come very plentiful and excellent and wator melons, 
peaches, almonds pistachios, pomegranates, eta, are 
evorywhero to be found. He adds that fruits were 
largely imported from KAbul, EjvndohKr Ksslimh' 
Badakshin, and even from Samarkand. The Am 
contains a long list of these, which the reader whh 
knows India will read with pleasupi. It is interest 
Ing to find that, oven in those days, the first phtfo 
among the sweet fimltt of HlndosUn 1# given to 
the mongo This fruit Is deaenbed ns unnvallod in 
ooknr emcll, and taste and some of the gourmands 
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of Tuidn and Iidn place it above musk-melon and 
giapes ’ 

One word as to the daily babits of Akbai and to 
tbe manner in •which he v as accustomed to pass an 
oidinary day at Agra or Fatehpur-SOai It would 
seem that he kept late hours, spending the evenings 
far into the early morning in conversation and dis- 
cussion In such matteis he occupied himself, accoid- 
ing to the record of Abulfazl, till ‘ about a watch 
befoie daybreak,’ when musicians were mtioduccd 
At daybreak the sovereign retued mto his private 
apartments, made his ablutions, dressed, and about an 
hour latei presented himself to receive the homage of 
his courtiers Then began the busmess of the day 
Piobably this was concluded often long before midday, 
when the one meal which Akbar allowed himself was 
usually seived, though there was no fixed hour for it 
The aftemoon was the recognised hour of sleep 
Sometimes Akbar devoted the early mOming to field 
sports, and sometimes, the late evenings to the game 
of chaug^n, or polo, for which puipose balls made of 
the pal^ wood were used The hottest hours of the 
day were the hours of rest and lecuperation 

Akbar had not reigned long ere he recognised the 
impoitance of attaching to Ins- throne the Hmdu 
pimces of Il^jpu|,toa by a tie closer even than that of 
mere fiiendship It is interestmg to note how he 
managed to overcome the mboin prejudices of the 
high caste princes of Rajast’hdn to consent to a umon 
which, in them hearts, the bulk of them regarded as 
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a degradation. It would seem that hia father Ha 
mliyiin, had to a ccaiam extent prepared the waj 
Indufl erudite and faflomatlng work* Colonel Tod 
relates how Hnni^3;"6n, in the earlier part of hie 
reign, became the knight of the princess KninAvati 
of Chitor and pledged himself to her service, Thai 
seme© he loyally performed. He addressed her 
always as dear and ■vutnons mster He also won 
the regard of Rijd BihArf Mail of Amber father of 
the Bbagwin DAs, bo often mentioned in thwie pages 
Akbar subsequently married his daughter and 
becoming thus connected with the House of Amber 
(Jaipur) could count upon BhagwAn Dfis and ha 
nephew and adopted son, Mfci Singh, one of the 
greatest of all bis commandeni, as his firmest fnenda 
Writing in another page of BhagwAn BAs Colonel Tod 
desmbee him as the fnend of Akbar who saw the 
value of attaching such men to bis throne. He adds, 
and few men have ever epjoyed better opportunities 
of ofioertaming the real feelings of the princes of 
R^pdtAna, but the name of BhagwAn DAs is ex 
ecrated as the first who Bnllied BAjpfit punty by 
matrimonial alliance with the lelAmite Prejudice a 
always strong and nowhere stronger than m caste- 
I^jpdtAna never produced greater or larger minded 
phnees than BhogwAn DAs and his nephew Their 
intimate union with Akbar contributed more than 
any other axcumstanoe to reconcile the B^p^ts to 

aU AMirdHt* hj Ii*atMUUit-Oolc»*l 

Tod, •■Moad (JUdnM) •dWon, pp. a 6 m, 
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the piedommance of the Mughal The union was 
fui-ther cemented by the mamage, already referred to^ 
between Prmce Salim and a daughter of Bhagwdn 
Dds What the leal influence of Akbar’s adminis- 
tration was upon that chivalrous race may be gathered 
fiom the shoit summary which Colonel Tod, himself, 
more ^ sympathies than the Bdjplits 

themselves, devotes to his career 

‘ Akbar,’ writes that author, ‘ was the real founder 
of the empire of the Mughals, the fiist successful 
conqueror of B^jpflt independence To this end his, 
vutues were powerful auxfliaries, as by his skill m 
the analysis of the mmd and its readiest stimulant to 
action, he was enabled to gild the chains with which 
he bound them To these they became famibarised 
by habit, especially when the throne exerted its 
power in acts gratifying to national vamty, or even in 
mimsteimg to the more ignoble passions ’ Unable, 
apparently, to comprehend the prmciple which un- 
derlay the whole pohcy of Akbar, that of conquering 
that he might pioduce union, and regardmg him as he 
aightly regarded his Afgh^ and Pathfin predecessors. 
Colonel Tod attacks him for his conquests Yet even 
Colonel Tod is foiced to add ‘ He finally succeeded in 
heahng the wounds his ambition had inflicted, and 
1 eceived from millions that meed of praise which no 
other of his race ever obtained ’ I need not add that 
if to render happmess to millions is one of the first 
objects of kingship, and if to obtam that end union 
has to be cemented by conquest, the means sanction 
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the end. At bar did not conquer m R^jp^lfina to rule 
in Bi^pfitAna. He conquered that all the 
princes, each m his own domlniona, might enjoj that 
peace and prospentj which hm predominance, neTer 
felt aggreasively scoured for the whole empire. 

From the Bigfi of Jodhpur Udai Singh, at the 
time the most powerful of the lUijpfit princes, Akhar 
obtained the hand of his daughter for his eon Salim 
The pnnccBs became the mother of a son who sue- 
needed his father as the Emperor Sh£h Jahin- In 
]um the lUjpiit blood acquired a position theretofore 
nnknown in India Of this mamsge, so happy in its 
results Colonel Tod writes that Akhar obtained it by 
a bn be, the gift of four provincefl which doubled the 
flflc of ifirwir (Jodhpur). He adds With such 
examples as Amber and Mdrwfir and with less power 
to resist temptation, the minor chiofa of Bajasthln 
with a brave and numerous vasaalage, were truns 
formed into satraps of Delhi, and the importance 
of mist of them was increased by the change. Truly 
did the Mughal historian designate them as at once 
the propa and ornamonts of the throim 

There surely oould not bo a greater jnstlficatmu of 
the policy of Ahbar with respect to lUjputfina and Its 
pnneo* than is contained in the tcatimony of this 
writer all of whose sympathies wore strongly with 
the R^phta 

Whilbt on the subject of the imperial mamageSt I 
may mention that Akbaf had many wives, but of 
these eight only are authontatfvely mentioned- 
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first "w^ife was his cousin^ a daughter of his uncle, 
Hindal Miizd She bore him no children, and sur- 
vived him, hving to the age of eighty-foui His 
second wife was also a cousm, being the daughter of a 
daughter of Bdbar, who had married Mirzd Nuiuddin 
Muhammad She was a poetess, and wrote under the 
nom deplume, M&khii {the concealed) His third wife 
was the daughter of Edjd Bihdii Mall and sister of 
Bhagw^n Dds He married her in 1560 The fourth 
wife was famed for her beauty she had been pievi- 
ously maiiied to Abdul W£si The fifth wife, mother 
of dahdngir, was a Jodhpur princess, Jodh Bder As 
mother of the heir apparent, she held the first place m 
the harem The sixth, seventh, and eighth wives 
were Muhammadans 

In the matter of domestic legislation Akbar paid 
considerable attention to the mode of collecting re- 
venue He found existing a system devised by Sher 
Shdh, the piince who had defeated and expelled his 
father The pimciples upon winch this system was 
based were (1) the correct measurement of the land , (a) 
the ascertaining the average production of a block of 
land pel bighd ^ , (3) the settlement of the pioportion 
of that amount to be paid to the Govemment by each 
(4) the fixmg of the equivalent in money for the 
settled amount in kmd Akbar pioposed lather to 
develope thns principle than to inteifere with it 

^ A bxgha IS a portion of land measuring in the North-west 
Provinces nearly five-eighths of an acr^ In Etiigal, it is not quite 
one-third of an acre. 
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With this object he eatabliahed a mufonn standard to 
ffopersede the differmg standardfl theretofore employed. 

Thia laodahJe regulation we are told on the Am 
reomoved the rust of nncertamty from the mmdfl of 
coHectoTB, and relieved the subject from a Variety of 
oppressiona whihjfc the income became loiger and the 
State flonnahed AJtbar likewise canoed to be adopted 
improved inatruments of mensuration^ and with these 
he made a new Battlement of the lands* capable of 
coltivatioii within the empire. We are told in tho 
Ain that he was m the habit of taking from each 
bigh 4 of land ten sera (about twenty pounds) of gram 
08 a royalty This waa at a later period commuted 
into a money payment. In each district ho had store* 
houses erected to supply animals the property of tho 
State, with food to famish cultivators with gram for 
sowing purpoees to have at hand a provision in case 
of famme and to feed the poor These storo'houstaj 
were placed in charge of men speciaDy selected for 
then- trustworthy qualities 

Tho land was m tho caillor pari of tho xoign 
divided into three dIobsos according to its fertility 
and the assessment was fixed on the average produc- 
tion of three bighis, ono from each division. Tho 
cultivator might, howovor if dissatUflcd with tho 
average, insist on tho vnluaUon of ids own crop. 
Five chuwiScatiotts of land were likewise mado to 
ensoro equality of payment m proportion to the 
quality of Uio land and its immunity from «eci 
dents, such os mundatioa Other rcgolaUons were 
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carefully formed to discriminate between the several 
vaiieties of soil, all having for their object the fixing 
of a system fair ahke to the cultivatoi and the 
Government 

Gradually, as I have above indicated, as the Govern- 
ment became settled, a bettei principle was introduced 
to fix the amount payable to the State For this 
purpose statements of prices for the mneteen j'ears 
pieceding the survey were called for -from the village 
heads From these an average was stiuck, and the 
produce was valued at the current rates At first 
these settlements were annual, but as fiesh annual 
rates ivere found vexatious, the settlement was made 
for ton years, on the basis of the average of the pre- 
ceding ten 

To complete this agiicultural system, Akbar made 
at the same time a new division of the countiy foi 
revenue purposes Under this scheme the countiy 
was marked out in parcels, each yielding a kardi (ten 
millions) of ddms, equal to twentj'-five thousand 
rupees The collectoi of each oi these parcels vas 
called a kardii Whenever a kaiori had collected the 
sum of two lakhs of dams lie was required to send 
it to the Treasurer-General at head-quarters It was 
found howevLi, after a time, that the arbitrary' dn ision 
based simply upon a mathematical theory produced 

* Tvro hundred iliou'vind oqnn nlcnt to Cvo tliouc^nnd 

A efun H n coppor ooin, iho fi.ri:r*h p'irt of n nip^o Ti*o r m 
known ns or mi nt llio pn da\ f^r tin j irp - s cf 

calculation, ib tho eighth pari of a n m 
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confusion and disturbed ancient -wajs of oil othcra 
most congenial to the Hmdiuj, After a tnal, then, 
tho artificial division was abandoned in favour of the 
nncicnt 8jT»tcra of the people, under which the lands 
were parcoUod out in confoTmit;y with the natural 
features of the country and the viUago system pre- 
^ aibng therein. 

Against tho fanning of tho revenue, as a certidn 
mode of oppression AVbar was vary strong Ho 
particularly enjoinod upon his coflectoia to deal 
directly as for as was possible, with the cultivator 
hunsolf rather than with the villago headman This 
was an innovation which though based upon the best 
mtcntiona, did not always answer Cnstom counts 
for much in India, and custom pronounced in fovoor 
of tho recognition of the infloenco of tho chief man of 
tho village, and it became ncccasaary practically to deal, 
at least conjointly with him. 

When tho Emporor tooL into consideration the 
cimumstanocs attending the holding of lands, he 
found not onlj that grants had been made by hif 
predecoesors to unworthy objects, but that his own 
ndministratora had been guSlfy of bobery and cor 
ruption of various degreea. It was ahoxtly after 
Faud joined him in camp and had acquired great 
influence with him that hia eyes were opened to these 
enormities. He found to his horror that the chief 
perpetrators of them were men who mad© the largeat 
pTofesfiiona of sanctity Then followed, almost im 
mediately tho sarcastic exile of these men to Wekka 
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then, a thoiough inquiiy mto the department Theio 
weie foul classes to whom it had been considered 
desirable that the sovereign should be able to lendei 
State assistance The first class comprised the men 
who dc^oted themselves to literature and learning, 
and who had no moans of thou own It had seemed 
desnable that such men should not bo harassed bj’’ 
the need of having to care foi their daily bread TJie 
second class included those who ‘toil and piactiso 
self-denial, and while engaged in the struggle with 
the selfish passions of human nature, have renounced 
the socict}' of men’ The tlmd, the weak and poor, 
who had no strength for toil The fourth, honourable 
men of gentle birth, who, from want of knowledge, aie 
unable to provide for themselves by taking up a trade. 

To inquire into the cucumstances of petitioners of 
these classes an experienced officer of presumably 
coirect intentions had been appointed Ho was -en- 
titled Sadr, or chief, and ranked above the Kdzl and 
the judges When, in consequence of the inqumes 
set on foot at the instance of FaizI, it was discovered 
that the whole of this department was a hotbed of 
corruption, Akbai made a clean sweep of the officials, 
from the Sadr down to the smallest KAzi, apd nomi- 
nated men drawn from a different class, fencing their 
functions with strict regulations 

But, as sovereign who had to reward great services 
lender ed to the crown, Akbar required to dispose of 
large grants of land to men devoted to his service 
Thus, he paid the Mansabddrs, or officers entrusted 
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with hifjh coinmnnil b} tcrapornTy grnntii of land Jn 
lieo of n mone^ olIoTTajieo IIo found that the moat 
poxrcrful of IiU ImmptHato prixlecciriore, tho SberSh&h 
who had pxpfllcd hia father ITum^yim^ liad bctoi more 
than Jnvjsh in Ida grants of Jand to his immediate 
followers men mostly of Afghin descent AVbar 
inquired into tho circumstances under which these 
grants bnd been made and in manj" instances he ro- 
snmed them to bestow them upon his own adherents. 

In acting in this waj ho only followed tho prcco- 
dent set him by previous sovereigns. But he bsd 
c\en more rcaton than that which precedent would 
sanction Ho found that tho land ipccifiod m 
tlie jftmdii granted to tho bolder hut itucly corre- 
sponded in extent to tho land winch ho actually 
held! Sometimes it hsppened that the language of 
tho /irm m was so ambigucmsly worded as to allow 
tho holder to take all that ho conld get by bnbmg 
tho Kilils and the provincial Sadr Hcnco, in the 
interests of justice and tho intenats of the crown 
and the people ho bad a perfect right to resume 
whatever after due inquiry he found to be super 
ilnoaa. He disoovored, moreorar that the 'rJlami, 
or learned doctors, a class more resembling the 
phansocs of the New Testament than any class of 
which history msVes record and whom he cordially 
detested, hod been very free in helping themselves 
donng the penod of his minority and before the 
ropresentationB of Fajif had indueed him to make 
inqumcs. He therefore made the strictest investi 
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gallon into Ihoii titles 'When these ^vcie foutid 
fault}, or he had reason to believe that they had 
been dishonestly obtained, ho icsumod the giants, 
and exiled the ex-holders to Biikkur m Smd, 01 
to Bengal, the climate of which had, in those days, a 
veiy simstei reputation At the period of his icloim, 
moreover, he gieatly reduced the authority of the 
Sadr, tiansfeiTUig to his own hands the bulk of the 
power which had devolved upon them 

Eegaiding the geneial tendency and result of the 
icforms instituted by Akbar in the terntoiial S3^stem 
of the counti}’, a distinguished writer^ has lecoided 
his judgment that, much as they ‘plomoted the 
happiness of the existing generation, they contamed 
no principle of progressive improvement, and held out 
no hopes to the rural population by openmg paths by 
which it might spiead mto other occupations, 01 rise 
by individual exertion within his own’ I ventuie, 
with some diffidence and with the greatest respect, to 
differ from this criticism Akbai, admittedly, pro- 
moted the happiness of the generation amongst whom 
he lived To have proceeded on the hnes suggested 
by Mr Elphinstone, he would have destroyed a 
principle which was then vital to the existence of 
Hindu society as it was constituted Akbar went 
dangerously near to that point when he attempted to 
negotiate duectl}^ with the cultivators mstead of 
through the headman of the village He recogmsed 
in sufficient time that he must deal very charily and 
^ The Etsiory of India, by the Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone 
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cautiously snth customs vrhich had all tho force of 
lavr and ho withdrow^ his order 
Tho cluof adviser of Akhor in tDotter* of revouDe, 
flnanco and curronoy vras the lUjfi Todor Mall, of 
whom I have spoken m tho last chapter Ho waa a 
roan of great ability and of tried Intcgnty ThoDgb 
attached to tho court of o Muhanimadan aoveroign, 
bo was an earnest ILndn and perfonnod fiuthfally aD 
tho coromonies of Ins religion- On ono occasion when 
accompany ing Akbar to the Pai^ab in the hany of 
departure ho forgot hh idols As he transacted no 
hnsiDcss hoforo his doily worship he remained for 
several dayrf without food or dnnk, and was at last 
with difBcuUy consoled by the Emperor 

Of the army tho principal component force was 
cavalry Elephants too constituted an important 
feature m tho array of battle* As a lulo tho presence 
of elephants was supposed to mdioata the presenoe of 
the Emperor or rather it was believed that the 
eovereign could not be present unleas elephants were 
there In the last chapter I have given an example 
of the happy mistake committed by o formidable 
antagonist of the Emperor in consequence of this 
prevailing impressiom v 

The empire north of the Vindbyan range was 
portioned by the Emperor into twelve snbehs or 
provmoofl. These wore each governed by a viceroy 
Bubordmate only to the sovereign He hold o&ce 
dnnng good behavionr and was bound m all things 
to carry out the ins&uetions of his master Under 
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Inm •\Ycio locnl nuhtaiy ofliccrs called ho 
united in thoii o^\n poisons the duties devolving upon 
a chief of police and a nulitaiy cominnnder To iliom 
i\*as coii'^igncd the maintenance of peace in thoii* 
several distiicts, the supeiiiitoudence of inihtaiy 
estahlisliments w'lthm the same , the command of the 
regular troops there located, and, geneially, the re- 
pression of disturbances 

The lines upon which justice was administcied by 
the officers of Akbai vv’orc the same as those lutioduced 
by his Afghan predecessors TJie Kunin was the basis 
upon which the law rested But precedents often 
modified the strict interpictation. Where, moieovei, 
the law leaned to seventy it was again modified by 
the instiuctions drafted by the Emperor or his ad- 
visers The leading features of these instiuctions 
were to temper justice w'lth mercy. The high officers 
were onjomed to be sparing in capital punishments 
In one rcsciipt addressed to the Governor of distant 
Gujaitlt, that functional}’- was directed in no case, 
except in that of dangeious’sedition, to inflict capital 
punishment until his proceedings had received the 
confirmation of the Emperor 

South of the Vmdhyan range, in the di-vision kno-wn 
as the Deccan, or South, the imperial possessions 
•were oiigmally divided into thiee subahs or com- 
mands Subsequently, when new provinces and 
districts had been acquired, they were increased to 
SIX After the death of Akbar these were all placed 
under one head, called the Subahddi, the precursor of 
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tlio NlrfiitL With him hut iubordinato to -wna 
ansooiatod an adnuniBtrative financial officer called 
tho Diwin or ChanooUor 
ALbar was a veiy magnifloent soToroign. Though 
sunpio in his habits, ho recognised as tho greatest of 
British Viceroys recognised after him, that show ib a 
main oloment in the gOToming of an Eastern people. 
It is ncocssaiy to strike the eye, to let the subjects 
Bco the very majesty of power tho pomp and or 
cumstonco attending the being whose nod indicates 
authority who is to them the personified concentration 
on earth of the attnhutca of the Almighty This is 
no mere idea. The very eiprcsaona used by the 
natives of India at the present day show how this 
thought runs through their ima^atioiiB, To them 
the man m authority the supreme wielder of power 
aits in the place of QckL His.;?^ means to them weal 
or woe, happdneas or misery On days of ceremony 
then, they expect tTint this all-powerful being shall 
display tho ensigns of royalty shall surround himself 
with the pomp and glitter which betoken state. Ak 
bar thoroughly understood and acted accordingly 
We are not left to the desenpUans of the author 
of the to realise the nnpoaiug grandeur of his 
oaremomea. Tho native historians speak of his fire 
thousand elephants, his twdvo thousand riding horBOft, 
his camp-eqnipcge oontalning splendid tents, oom- 
prudijg halls for publio lecepUons, apartmenfa for 
feasting, gsJIenea for exormse chambers for retire- 
ment, all of splendid material and noh and varied 
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colours They desciibe the Emperor himself on tlie 
days of special ceiemonial seated m a rich tent, the 
awnmgs of which -were tin own open, in the ccntic of 
caipeting of the softest material, covering at least two 
acies of ground, receiving the homage of his nobles 
These occupied tents infenoi onl}’- in degree to that 
of the sovereign Then ensued, in the sight of the 
people, the ceicmony of weighing the sovereign against 
vanous articles, to bo distiibutcd to those who needed 
them According to the number of j^ears the sovei eign 
had lived there was given away an equal number of 
sheep, goats, and fowls to the bieedeis of those animals 
A number of the smaller animals were likewise set at 
liberty The Emperor himself distiibuted with his 
own hand almonds and huits of thehghter sort among 
his courtieis 

On the great day of the festival Akbai seated 
himself on his thione, spaikling with diamonds, 
and surrounded by his chiefest nobles, all magnifi- 
cently attued Then there passed befoie him, in 
review, the elephants with their head and breast-plates 
adorned with rubies and other stones, the horses 
splendidly caparisoned, the rhinoceroses, the lions, 
the tigers, the panthers, the huntmg-leopards, the 
hounds, the hawks, the procession concludmg with 
the splendidly attired cavalry This is no fancy pic- 
ture The like of it was witnessed by Hawkins, by 
Iloe, and by Terry, m the time of the son and successoi 
of Akbax, and those emment travellers have pamted m 
gorgeous colours the magnificence of the spectacle 
’ N a 
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TbcM scenes wro TFntnossod only on dnj^ of higb 
cororoonj At ordinary tunes AllAir was tho aunple 
nDaffoctAd onmest roan, over striving oflor truth such 
as tho "work ho accomplished gives endonco of/ That 
vrork '^vaa tho consohdation of on empire, tom by 
Ifubammadan conquerors for more than four contones 
and at tho end of that ponod still unsettled, stiH unoon 
solidated, Dunog those four centunes the pnnciples 
of tho Kqrftn, read in a bigoted and mmatuial sens© 
by tho Afghjln conquerors, had been distorted ±o mb 
and plunder the Hindu population- Tho most chUght- 
oued of his oarhor prodeceasors, 8nlt£n Fima Shih 
described by an English \mter as possosamg a humane 
and generous spirit, confesses hovr he persecuted those 
who hod not accepted the faith of IslAm- Those pnn 
ciples of poraecution for consmt-nco sake, uncballenged 
at the time of tho accession of Akbar Akbar himself 
aboluhed. 

Akbor B great idea was the union of all India 
under one head A union of behefe he recognised at 
a very early stage as impossible. The union therefore 
mnat be a union of interBflta. To aooomphah aooh a 
union it vras necessary first, to conquer secondly to 
respect oil consaenoes and all methods of worshipping 
tho Almighty To cany out this plan he availed him 
self to a modified extent only of the ilohaininadan 
ntuaL Instead of the formnla nndar which so nuiny 
peroeentians had been organised, there is bht one God, 
and Jlnhammod is hia Prophek he adopted the revised 
version there is but one God, and Atbar is hia vice- 
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geiont on earfcli’ Tho piophet, be aigued, came to 
pi each the oneness, the unity, of God to an idolatrous 
people To that people Muhammad was the messenger 
to proclaim the good tidings But the precepts that 
messenger had laid down and had embodied in the 
Kuidn had been interpreted to teach the propagation 
of the doctrine of the oneness of God by the swoid 
The consequences of acting upon that mis-i ending, as 
Akbar considered it, had been failure, at least m India 
To that failure he had before him the witness of up- 
wards of four centuries He had but just entered his 
twenty-fiist year when he recognised that government 
earned on on such a principle must ineiutably alienate 
His object, I cannot too often repeat, was to bnng to- 
gether, to conciliate, to cement, to introduce a principle 
wdiich should produce a commumty of mteiests among 
all his subj ects The germ of that principle he found in 
tho alteration of the Musalm^n profession of faith above 
stated The writings of Muhammad, misinterpreted 
and misapplied, could only produce disunion He, 
then, for his age and for his leign, would take the place 
' of the Prophet He would be the interpreter of the 
generous and merciful decrees of the one All-poweiful 
The dommant religion should not be, as long as he 
was its mtei’preter, the lehgion of the swoid It should 
carry, on the contrary, a heabng influence throughout 
India , should wipe away remmiscences of persecution, 
and proclaiming hberty of conscience, should practise 
the most perfect toleration When this change had 
been generally recognised Akbar would then appeal 
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to the pnncefl tmd peoples of Jiidia to aeknowledge the 
iFUzeraintj of the one pnnoe '^rho would protect and 
yet not persecute. He woiild appeal to them to aid in 
the regeneration he was preparing, not in hia m 
dividual interest, but in the interests of the millions 
who for four centuries, had bean harassed by invaazous 
by civil, wars, by perBecutions following both 

Akber did not appeal to an unreflecting or an 
obstinate people With one exception, that of Chitor 
(now known as TJdaipar) the lUjpftt pnnoes and 
people of the most influential part of India came into 
hiB scheme The most powerful amongst them, 
Jaipur and Jodhpur helped him with the counsels of 
the men who Hindus, were his most trusted captains, 
and with their splendid soldiers. The principal op- 
position he encountered wns from the bigots of his 
own court, and from the descendants of the Afghin 
invaders settled m Bengal, in Onssa, and m Western 
Indio. For the sake of his beneficent scheme it was 
necessary to bnng these into the fold, Ho tried at 
first to induce them to accept thdir authority from 
him They accepted it only on the first occasion, to 
seito an opportunity to rebeL There was then no 
choice but oonqneat. So he conquered Toleration good 
and equal laws, justice for all, invariably followed 
Thus it WES that ho, first of the iluliommadsn 
invaders of Indio, welded together the conquered 
pTDvmces and made them, to the extent to which ho 
conquered, for a portioa of Sou them India rem slued 
unsubdued, one xmited Empire. These ore Ids titles 
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to the admiration of posterit}’’ We, who have watched 
his work, and have penetrated his motives, recognise 
the purity of his intentions. He did not wish, as the 
bigots of his Court declared that he wished, to have 
himself obeyed and worshipped as a God No he de- 
clared himself to be the mterpieter of the religion of 
which the Prophet had been the messenger in the sense 
of teaching its higher truths, the truths of beneficence, 
of toleration, of equal justice u respective of the 

bebef of the conscience His code was the grandest 
\ 

of codes for a rulei, for the founder of an empire 
‘ Theie is good in every creed , let us adopt what 
16 good, and discard the remainder’ Such was 

1 

his motto He recognised this feature m the mild 
and benevolent working of Hinduism, in ,the care foi 
the family mculcated by it, in the absence of the 
spirit of proselytism He recognised it m the simple 
cieed of the followers of Zoroaster He lecogmsed it 
in Christiamty There was good on all He beheved, 
likewise, that there was good m all men Hence his 
great forbearance, his unwilhngness to punish so long 
as there was hope of reform, his love of pardomng 
‘ Go and sm no more ’ was a precept that constituted 
the very essence of his conduct 

Such was Akbar, the founder of the Mughal dy- 
nasty Such were the principles which enabled him 
to found it They were piinciples which, if adhered 
to, would have mamtained it They were the prin- 
ciples by acceptmg which his Western successors 
maintain it at the present day. 
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THE EMPEROR AkBAR 


In ihe foregoing pages I have spoken of Akhar and 
hia achievements as though I were oompsnug him 
with the pnnoefl of onr own day Handicapped 
thoagh he is by the two oentnnee which have amoe 
elapsed, Akhar can bear that oompanson. Oertomly 
though hiB European contemporanea were the most 
eminent of their respective countries, though, whilst 
he was settling India, Queen Elizabeth ruled England 
and Henry IV reigned m France, he need not shnnt 
firom comparison even with these. His repntatiou is 
built upon deeds \^ch lived after him. Ho one can 
suppose that his suocecaor Jah&ngir had he followed 
HumAyfin, could have conciliated and welded to 
gether the divided temtones he would have inherited 
or conquered Hib paasiqnate and bigoted character 
would have rendered the task imposaible. But the 
foundations dug by Akbar were so deep that hia eon 
although BO unlike him, was able to maintain the empire 
which the pnnciplce of his father had welded to- 
gether When we reflect what he did, the age m 
which be did it, the method he introduced to aocom 
phsh it, we are bound to recognise tn Akbar one of 
those lUustnouB men whom Providence sends, m the 
hour of a nation s trouble, to reconduct it into those 
paths of peace and toleration which alone can assure 
the happmaas of mil Ilona. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
PEOPLES. 

f 

hrv’ DM n > D)Tt< * (1 '\r' r\ i n n \ ibi n to 189^, 

I h♦RTI ''JCOM> ThdIBNM) 

] ilitiojj MirorjK Uir i rfrtjNcd b} the nntlior 

fnn tf Ihd He In tnjrtum nud ullj^r t<lncnln»m.l AXithoulicf^ 

in Ind ^ ^X)^x c nn brtni^h: do\Mi w» tin' of 1^91 , and 

jt^ nnrritu< It '] hr ^u>^l hn<^ rr^rnc\l tin finidinut ap|>ro\aI 

of tlic Of^^n of il.o ^n^^^h SJn>^d iJoirtln, and ha^ urtii Iran^Hted 
into Hxo ^ Jt i*- hr^^lv rniploud for cdnrnlioual j>nrnohL‘< in 

3 'tir ’pr Mid .\mu rn n and a xl boid pr^'*<ribr'd hy the UnivorBit^ 
(ifCAlculin f r 1 nit inre I xamnmtjtni fro n iSSrt to 1S91 

Ihn ^ !!>►' or\ t*f itn* Indnn IVnjdo^/’ li\ \\ A\ Ilimttr, pro 
ft rot* of bird t < \ » \it\\ b'»th of India and of its people from the 
dawn of hi^*omnl r» ronN A uork of nulhoni} and of 

oriKuml \alu 4 * — TJ r Artr^ (rynnhni) 

* JV Jinn ^ r in w bo h od to hri\ « |>rc^t nt< d n compact cp tome of the 

of hiH rc^tnnht*^ mlo tin enrh ]nHtor\ of India, a hubjoct upon 
nhith hi*- ln'tuhd.^0 \n at oikc cxcoj>iionall} wide and oxceodiitgl> 
thorou^li * — Srattmtiit 

* ^^ ithm the c^>inpn>-H of pome 2t,o p'lf'C? we know of no history of the 
p»'ojdo of India ho conciK, t*o int< rcptin^'’ and ro Uhcful for educational 
piir|x><iH A" thi* * — 7V/r School Jlourd Chrontclr (London) 

* J'or itj? hire and pubjt^et tlitn in not a latter wntton or more trust- 
wortb\ hi-torv 111 cxlrt-i nee * — Thr Journal of Tfhtcatton 

'SothoronphU rcMndnslodititlc it to Hoparato notice ' — The Time$ 

‘ Dr Hunter''* hiPtorx, if brief, coinprthenHivc It is a ptorohouee 
of fftclB inar-halltd m a inarteil) Btylc, and presented, ah liistory 
bhould lie, without the Fbghte:it Bunpicion of prejudice or suggestion of 
partl'^nbhip Dr Iluntcr observes a stylo of ho\ ere Rimplicit^, winch 
IS the secret of no inipr^csnc prcsenbition of details' — The Daily 
JUnew (Ldinburgh) 

* Jly far the be'^t manual of Indian ITiPtory that haa hitlicrto been 
pubhbhcd» and quite equal to any o{^ the Hiatoncal Senes foi Sclioola 
cditt d b} Dr hreeman Wo trust that it will Boon bo read m all the 
Bchools in this rrc‘<idenc3 ’ — lltf Ttmcn of India 

Extract from a criticism by Edward Giles, Laq , Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Dnision, Bombay PrcMdenc} — ‘What wo require is a 
book wlncli slinll be accurate ns to facts, but not overloaded with 
them , wntten in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide un- 
cultuated rcidctB, and Hhoid., because it must bo sold at a reabonablo 
price Tlie'<e conditions Jiavo ne\er, in my opinion, been realized 
preMonB to the introduction of thiH book ' 

‘ The publication of the Hon W W niintcr’s “ School History of 
India" is an event in litcniry history ’ — lltib <t Jlayijct (Calcutta) 

‘ He has succeeded in wTitmg a history of India, not only in such a 
way that it will be read, but also m a way which wo hope will lead 
young Englishmen and joung natives of India to think more kindly 
of ca« h otlier The Calcutta Onivcrsity has done wiboly m prescribing 
tins brief history as a text-book for the Entrance Exauimation ’ — The 
Hindoo Putrxoi (Calcutta)* 


0 




0piniono of tbc Precis 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MAYO.’ 

‘Sir WiUmm \\ Hunter In*? contni)uted n brief but ndnnrAblo 
bmen^pby of ibe Hirl of Mn\o to the ri>nc« entitled llulerj* of India/* 
edited b^ bunfilf (Oxford, at (be Clarendon Preo*?) * — Tht 7imr/t 
‘In idling tbi« Ftor\ in tho inonograpb l>oforo u**, Sir Willmm 
llttnirr Imf rombintd lufi nell knoNvn hlcrarj pkill ^\ltb nn earnest 
Fjnipatb} and fulnc^-^ of kno\\lcd^;o which are worthy of all comtnenda 
lion 1 he world h inddilcd to the author fora fit and nttracti\c 
record of wint wan f mun nth a noble life * — 1 /ir Acndnnt/ 

‘1 he d etch of *l h< ^tan is full of intcrcd, driwn ns it jp with com- 
plete pyinpnlh} , nndemlanding, and npprecintion Ihit more \a!tinble 
is the account of his admmistmtion Jso one can nhow no wdl and 
clenrh Sir U ilbnm Hunter does wliat the poHc} of Lonl Mn)o con- 
tnhub d to the nnl ing of the Indian J nipiroof to da^ * — T/tr Scofr^mau 
'*Sir\Mlhnm Hunter has given uh a inonograjih in which there ip n 
hnp|»% conibinntuin of the o pn^ and the biography Wo arc presented 
with tin main fiatures of Ij<>rd May/a ndndniplration nnenenm bored 
with tednniB details winch would interest none but the most oflioml of 
Anglo-lndiniiK ♦ while in the biograpln the man is brouglit before us, 
not anahticnlh, but in a life hi c portrait * — f <nu(i/ Fair 

* lln stor} of Ina lift SirW W Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
— cb nr. Hucinict^ and inanl) Sir W W Hunter ih in syinp ithy with 
In* subject, and docs full juslico to JlajoV strong, genuine nature 
Without exaggeration and m a direct, unaffectctl Kt}lo, befits his 
tliexiic, bo bnntrs the man and his work vividly before us * — The 
Gla^f/oit JlcraUl 

‘All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familmnty with 
adininiplmtnc dcUils of the Indian Go\crnnient, and a strong grasp of 
tbo Nast problems to bi dealt wuth, is utibned m tins presentation of 
Ix)rdJTajo*s personality and career Sir W Hunter, how o^ or, never 
ovcrloids his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm * 
— The Ztanchasfer Frpres? 

‘I'Jns is another of tlic “ Hulers of India ** senes, and it will bo liard 
to beat Sir William Hunter’s pcr/:cption and expression are hero at 
their vcr 3 ’‘ best ’ — The Pall Mall Gazelle. 

*T]\c latest addition to the “Rulers of India ** senes yields to none of 
its predcM^cpporH in attractucncss, vigour, and artistic portraiture 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — winch 
the space at our ilisposal will not permit — or bo left to the soiTowful 
porufcnl of tbo reader The man is not to bo envied who can read it with 
dry eyes * — Alleids Indian Mail ^ 

‘The little volume whicli has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one wlio knew all about it and was m full sympatliy 
witli it Some of these chapters are full of hpmt and fire The 
closing passages, the picture of the Vicoioy’a assassination^ cannot fail 
to make any reader hold Ins breath Wo know what is going to 
happen, but we arc tlinllcd as if wo did not know it, and w’ere still 
held m fluspense The event itself was so tembly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard But in this 
volume we are made to feel os wo must have felt if we had been on 
the sj)ot and seen tlie murderer “ fastened hko a tiger '* on the bock of 
the Viceroy * — Daily NewHf Leading Article 

o a 



©pinions of tlie press 
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WBSW S SETON KABB’S'OOEITW'AIxLIS * 

This a*w Tolnurti t/ tb« Enlm of Indl« Mriai knpt np to Um 
high rUadard s«t br ih anthor of ** Tha Marti wt 0/ Dalhootie.” For 
dMlrof arith th« talient paaaagts ha Locd CorawalUt 1 ladiaTi career tw 
one hare baan bettor qoaliAad than tbs w tifinm forelfQ aeoratary 
to Lord lAwraooe. — TAi Atktn^uM, 

We bone that the TDlmaes oq tba ''Bnleri of India vbieb ara 
being pohlikbed bj tba 01am>di« Praia are caraToli/ read a Urge 
aeotioD of tba pnb^ Tbera la a dosae vaS of IgTioraooe atlli atanding 
bwfvean tb ararage Esgilabnaan and Iba graateat dtpai>daoo 7 of kba 
Cnrwn, altboogb we can aearcelr bo|>a to aeait hrokan down ahog st b ar 
mxn f tbeea adndrable biograjpeieaoanaot fdl to lowerit a Uttla 
Mr Baton Karr bai toooatded in tba tadr, and ba baa not onl/ pra- 
asnted a large maaa of I ftematioa^ bat be bia hrocgbt it toratber lo an 
attraotira -fora. Wo atroegl/ rouommffnd tba bopk to aS who wUh 
tef aclaiga tba area of thair Imoaiadga with rofacaoea to India — 

Tort S^trmJd. f 

W ba e slraadj aYfCMaad ottr aana^ of iba ralne and thneilnaM of 
the aaHoa f Uatian hiatockal rataospeota now loaning ondar tba adit** 
ablp of Sir W W Htratrr from th Olatawion Praia It la acroewhat 
law. than iatr to aaT of Mr Baton Karr Bwnngraph apen Cfomwaill* 
that It rtaobet the high standard of Utorary wnrknxaaifalp wbiob that 
asrlaa baa maintained. — Tta tiUrary iTorld. 


EES. TEiCmiT EITCHIFS iTO IR RICEARDSOH ETASS’ 


‘LOHD -AJUHEHST ’ 


The rtoiy f tba Bnnneaa Wa Ha oanan and iU taaw*, U ra-toU 
with olranirMa and dlreotnaw.. 5 SdtUm. 

Ferbapa tbe brightaat toIotjo In tb raioabl aaaiai to a Web it 
belooga Tba ebajitrr on ** Tbe EnglUb i India In Load Ambe^ • 
Gorenifw-Ganaralililp ibonld b» atodlod by thiri«a »bo wl b to oaar 
atanil how tbe eonntry wtu go arnad la 804. — Qanrfwijr -ttrrfow. 


Tberr ara aoma cbarmleg pletnrai of aooia] Ufo, and tb wb<J b^ 

ta good raadlme and U a ivowd of natlrooe, aldJI and darl g ^Toa 
pnblie iboflVl read It, tint it may be dhaiy of iatmytag wbat ba* baea 
ao taQaamaiy and bra rely acq trod. — AotfMMi Obttrnrr 


Tba book will b* ra kod amoag tb# beat in tbe «rtw hoUi 
mooit of tb* lltaraiy jlUl abown in i( a *4 by f***®* ^ 

tba *«#ptia*al i tmat f tba malanal to wladi tba aotbow ““ 
Meta*.— S 



0pinioni5 of fijc Iprcjsjs 
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MR. S. LANE-POOLE’S ‘AURANGZIB/ 

•*lhrrt ih no r od in Hn«lf rn fo full of Bcn'^nlion the 

M JCT Anrnn^^’fb Mr J nne IhinJe tilla tin® f?ton ndinimbh , 
iinltMl, I* \\#n djftu nil (o nnn^nio it bLtRr lt»ld Ao/io/m/ Observer 

‘ ^tr LnTj<» r»><»lo wni's liirnodh, lucidh, nnd M^^oron*'!} He 
firm x nn fxtrun#l\ m\)< 1 putnro of Anrin*; 2 fb^ Ins ^tmnp'o n^cctic 
i\ r, hU nunjnd cntir'ti,^ hi*^ roniorNoJccs OMrlhnm of hiP 

J in» rrn, loh hr Until c^*nrt, ninl bn tlnnslrtHn , nnd ho dosenbep 

llic prjdml flnbin of the Mo^iil poNscr from Akbnr to Aurnn^^fb 
with cvnitif«r hn’oric-il iintpbt ' — T'lmr;? 

* \ V » 11 kmt nnd mjnbh h] < t^h of one of the ino«t remarkable, 
prrlnp’* tin moi^tintt re ofthcMoizulI inperor'* ' — Snfurdai/ l}rnrw 

* A« a rtinh of the mm Innnclf, Mr Lnne. Poole's N\ork is marked 
b\ n M^mnr nnd on*^ina]u> <»f Ihon^ht which p\t it a \cr} exceptional 
%a1iic nnnm^ work*; fin the subject ' — Gbiraotc IlcraJd 

* Jlie nioht popular and most picturcpquo account tlmt bas yet 
appf an <1 a pict in t of mm b clearness and force ’ — (iVohr 

*A noUdile ^ktleli, at onrt FilmlnrU nnd interesting * — I noh^h Mad 

‘No one H belter (jualifud thun Mr Stanh^ Lane PtKilo to take np 
the lnsU»r\ nnd to flopicl ibc character of the Inst of the great Mo"ul 
monarch* Aurmgyfl) a care.r ib c\cr a fiHcnmting stud^* — 

i/omr A*cfc^ 

* The autlior gnes a description of the faniotiB ciU of Shah Jahtin, its 
palacec^nnd tho<<-rtmomcs and pageants of which thc^ were the pcene 

Mr Lmc-PoolcV well written monograph prcRcnts all the most dip- 
tinctuc features of Anrang/fl/p cliarncter and career^ — Mornimj ]?od 


MAJOR ROSS OP BLADENSBURG’S 
‘MARQUESS OF HASTINGS.’ 

‘Major Kops of Bladensbuig treats Ins subject skilfully nnd nttrac- 
tSrcl}, and Ins biograpbj of Lord lja*<tingfi worthil} sustains the high 
rcputalion of the bencs in winch it appears ’ — The T^mes 

‘Tins monograph is entitled to rank with the best of the Senes, the 
coTT]) lor lm\ang dealt capably and c\en bnlliantly with Ins materials ’ 
— 12n*}hi*h 31 ail 

• Instinct with intorc^t — Olat^gow Hi emnq Ncm 
‘ As rcadalile ns it ip inBtructive ' — 

‘ A truly admirahlo monogiaph ’ — Glasgow ITcrald 
‘ I^Iajor Ross has done Ins woik adininvbly, and bids fair to be one of 
the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country A 
most acceptdih and entrancing little ^olulne * — Daily Chronicle 
‘It IS a voliimo that meiits the highest praise Major Ross of 
Bladonsbiirg has roprC‘<entcd Lord Hastings and Ins work in India 
m the right bglit, faithfully desen bed the countiyas it wa**, and in 
a ma<iterJy manner makes one realize how important was the period 
covered by this volnmo’ — 3fmuh€^tcr Conner 

* Tins excelh nt monograph ought not to bo overlooked by any one 
who would fully learn the lustoryof British rule in India ’ — 3Ianchehter 
Examiner 



©ptafons of tJ)C JSctts 

o» 

COLONEL IktAiLESOITS «DTrP T.ETX, » 

la th« dimraeter of I>a|)l«ix 11 «t« wm Ui« «le(n«atof matam 
that ooataH with Infia *«ti« to ha « ^cncnt^ la lo taaaj £nrop«aa 
arfawl^ Fnrech a* wall as EaflUh, aad a brrad capadly for goTrra- 
■wt, which, If raOtrul to ha • fall pJaj bars esJad In jlrhir 

tha wboU pf 8coth«ra ladla to IVaace. Erea as It was, 
MaUcson shows bow narrowly tho fwlrs rilppeJ from French (rasp. 
In fUj tha Treaty tf Vsnalllca iJtlTcd J^t In tfana to saxa tb# 
BriU h power from cstlnctbn. — ^Tlnfs. 

Obs of tbs host of Sir W Hsntrr s lntcrsstiafu<l Tabtahl aadas. 
Colonel MaSewm writes oct of the fatness sf faTmUarlty marine srHh 
case OTCT a ficU which ba ka4 long ago rarrsTcd tn arccy UM and 
eorncr To do a small book as well as this oat l5npl*lx has hcaa doec 
win fcw recognised by romneteht podges as no small acbWraoMBt. 
When ocio cansMers tha btuh of tha material cot of which tha Bttl 
Tolmno has been distilled, ons can stIU hettar anaeriats tbs Uhowr 
and dexterity lsT\dTcd hi i1m pcriormanc* — ^c ad ew j r 

A wnst ccsafsict and rifhctiTc blstoty ef the French la IniSa In a 
Utils handbook of iSo {ages:. — \ saeon/brwls/ 

WcllaTTai^^tdfhicld and emlnsnUy nsdahls an rrcsn sc i t ad iTHW w 
to a most nsafd aesics. — Erettri. 


COIrONEL MAJXE SON^S ‘AKBAE.’ 


Colenel IVTsTUson InterestlBg mmogr^i «i AVbar ia the ** Ralers 
of India " fdarwndon Frsss) smmld mora than sall^ tba general 
reader CtMooe) Mallesao traces the origin and fbazidalloa of the 
Mc^hal Emrlre and, as an intredDcrion to Uis Wstorr ef Mo hsmrr c s - 
daa IniBa, ths bot^lea ca nothlagto bs desfaed. — fl-Jime* GatrUe 


This Tolams wiH, no daobt, bs sreloowd, tco ly sxjsrls la 
Indiaw bSrtosy la tbs Oght of a new clsar and terws retweriBg 
old, hot not wwn-oot themo. It la a wtetiy and ealaabts adolllo* 
to^W Hoatsr pcnoddi^ ssitea. — 


Cdonel Malicscn has hcokca grsaad new to tbs geosral rea^ 
Tha story of Ahbar b hriefiy bnl taewrij teU, wHh an aceoont of what 
ba eras and what he did, aad bow fcs fonaj and bow he left 
Th natl chrealclre of tbs reJgn are many and &oa> them h b stiU 
sa Celoetal hlaUsson has shown, ta cecwtinct a Gring poeUait 
W thb great and mighty poisntats. — Obeerrer 

The heflUant hbloriaa sf tb# Indba ilotlny has been **fC*^,^ 
iHs ro l aa M tbs serba am Imporunt enoch and a strcwig l*t 
(ir eritksl study and bs has aAdrablj falfilled kb task. ^ Xltts 
dicM and dyl# thb xolmns b a it eqmfSJnkn f«w lb pesdere**- 
cr (t'wmrdwxs. 



©pinions of tl)c Iptciss; 

ON 

CAPTAK TROTTER’S 'WARRER HASTIROS.’ 

*Tnt j»nhl ciiiMTi, rtc^nth notic'd in tliiP place, of the “ Letters, 
Pc«patc1ic% nnd otliir Mate Papera pucorved m tlio Foroigit Popirt- 
jnent <»f tlieGovcnuiRiit of Jndin, thrown entmlj neu 

lulil fnnn tin nuthcnltc aourcta t>n the hi^torv of Warren 

Mid hi<< f:o\<rniiunt of Fndm Captain L J- IrottcFa 
\\ K\ tti N IIastp cn ftccorilinj^U noilhcr mojiportimo nur devoid of an 
ndcqtmtt rouoj/ ih*{rc C Tptnin 1 rotter is well Known as a competent 
and uitnctne wnt-rr on Imlinn IiPlor^, nnd thia ir not the fir^^t time 
ihnt \\ arren ha** Mipphcd him with a theme ’ — The Ttmcf 

MIo h iH put hin best worK into this memoir Hi*< work la of 
dptinct litcrarv merit, nnd is worth) of a theme than winch J3ntiBh 
l)i«or\ pro rnlH rmne nobler It h n diptmct gam to the Bntifih mcc 
to be einld^d, it now inn), to connt the great Governor General 
among' iho'^e In roe^ fer whom it need not blnsli '~Scohwa}i 

‘ Capta n T Hitter has done hiR work well, nnd hiP voluiuo dcper\eB 
to suond with (hat on Dalhonflc li\ Sir 'Willlnin Hunter Higher 
praiHc it would Ins hard to give it * — Kew York Jlcrald 

^Cujiinm TrulUr han done full justice to the fascinating stor^ of the 
rph ndid achieve nu nts of a gnat LngliHhman ’ — Mavcheder Otuirdtan 
S\bn<f hut ndmiratdo biograph) of the first Governor-General of 
India * — yarcatlh Chramdc 

* A hook whieh all must pcroBC who desire to be ‘*np to date” on 
the Bnbjecu ' — The Olohe 

MR, EEERE’S ‘MADHATA RAO SIRMIA.’ 

‘Mr Keene has the enonnoua advnntngo, not enjoyed b) every 
producer of a bo<*k, of knowing intimately the topic be has taken up 
He luiK cofuprcf^'Cd into tlicFC 20 :^ pagcfl an iinincnse amount of informa- 
tion, draw n from the best flourccs, nnd presented w ith much neatness and 
cflcck*— 7Vic Globe 

‘ Mr Keene tells the Btor)^witli knowledge and impartiality, and also 
with sufficient graphic power to make it tborouglily readable The 
recognition of bindhia in the Rulers’’ senes is just and graceful, 
and it cannot fad to one satisfiction to the educated clas^ses of our 
Indian fellow -subjects • — North Brxixdt jDaxhj Maxi 

‘ The volume bears lnconte^tablc proofs of the expenditure of con- 
siderable rcpenrch by the author, and sustains the reputation he had 
already acquired by hia ‘'Sketch of the History of Hindustan”’ — 
Freemans Journal 

‘ Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunt^ r only five are natives of India, and of tho'^o the great 
Madhoji bindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious 
Mr H G Keene, a well-known and skilful wnter on Indian questions, 
IB fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
Instonc name of Smdhm covered the exciting period from the capture of 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by tlio Persian Nadir Shah, to the occupation 
of the same city by Lord Hike Mr Keene gives a lucid descnption 
of Ins Bubsequent policy, especially towards the English when ho was 
brought face to face with Warren Hustings ’ — The Daily Graphtc. 



©pftitoitt of tte iptess 

or 

MAJOIUGENERAL SIB OWEN BITKKE’S 
‘CLYDE AND Sa?BATHNAIBN * 


Jn Olrd* md a oratrilrqtWwi to fflr 'WHUam HuBtor • 

*xo«U*iit '^Knlm erf ImU*” •cri« (Orfb*Tl« tA th« CUmidan Ptm*) 
Sir 0«eii Borne ^rea » loefil tkotoli of Ute mQlUry hiatorj of ihc 
Xndlui Mntioj uu lU ranprMdon Uie two great toldlen who Hra 
tholr naiDM to Ui booV, Tb« ipaca k BmtLed Ccr to large a theme, but 
Sir Owen Borne tkBfoBT adjosta hU treatment to hji limlu, and rarefy 
Tlolatea the oiaiditJcmi of troiMirUon Impoecd upon him. Hr Owen 
Borne doea noi eemflne Imneeif elel -dYeljr to the mtUtarr narratire. 
He gitea brief tketoh of the rite and progreaa f the ilntiDj and 
derrotee a chapter to the Beccnetmotlon which followed Ita aoppraedoo, 
— w 11 written, well proportioned, and atnlnentfy wtwth/ of the 
ceriee to which it beionga — Tt* Timf$. 

Sir Owen Borne who, bj avodatico erperleiKM, and reUthxu with 
ana of thaie geneiak, li ww qualified for the taak, writm with kaow- 
ledge pwepkridfy and falmeia. — Sahtrrfe^ JUruw 

Aa a brief rec ord of a mccnebtoni epoeh in ImBa tbie Qitle booh (a 
a rtenarkahle piree of clear eonolaa, and interaating writing — Tit 
Colonin sad Jadia, 

Sr Owen Bnme haa wri tte n thk book oerefnHj' brightly and 
with exceUent fodgement, and we la Indie oanot reed rti^ e book 
wltl oat feeling th^ be hju powtrfblly aided th actJomplKbed edttoc 
of the lerlee In a truly patriotie en Uaprl ea. — U wAaf QmtttA. 

The Tolame on “CHyda and Strathnahn" haijoat appeared and 
proree to be a reelfy TaloaUe addition to the aerfea Oomlderieg It 
■ke and the extent or gioond it ooren it It ooe of the bee* books anoat 
the Indian Untlny of wfaieb. we knurr — Z^/hdhwoa. 

Sr Owen Bonwi, who hea written the laiett oltrme for Blr tl^lUiani 
Hontere Bnlen f India aerioe, h* better qaallfird than any Bring 
pecaon to narrate, from a mOlUry etaiMipolnt, the itcfy of the eappree- 
■kn of the Indka Mntlny — Dnlf TritffnpJ^, 

Sir Owen Borne book on Clyde and Sfcrmlhnalrn fa worthy to 
rank with tb beet In the admlrahle eerka to whieh it beloc)ga.->~ 
Jfowckeifer Ajrrew ' aer 

Ihe book la adnrfrabfy writteti awd there II jwobably no better 
eketch eqaaCy hrie^ of the etfning ereote with whiofi It d e a l * 
--6coia»**- 

81r Owen Borne, from the pert be played tn the Iwdkn Jf Hey 
fnen hia long oonnexioti with the Gtormunesi f ladia, end (rob tM 
fiuit be wa mlUUry aecretary of Lord Sbathnalrn both In India 
and in Ireland, U wellqtcallfledlorthotajk whUhhehaa andertalan.— 
TloJtintmu 



flDpmions? of tfte 
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YISCOMT HAEDnGE’S ‘LOEE HAEMI&E.’ 

^ An exception to the rule that biographies ought not to be entrusted 
to near relatives Lord Hardinge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
U8 an accurate record of his father’s long and distinguished senaces 
There is no filial exaggeration The author has dealt \Mth some c6n- 
troversial matteis with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feehngs of others ’ — The, Saturday Beviexo 

' This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the veiy soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by ftiends and pohtical opponents The biographer has produced a 
most engaging volume, Inch is enriched by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the bght ’ — The Anti- Jacobin 

‘ Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity ’ — The Tall Mall Gazette 

* His son and biographer has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign * — Vanity Fair 

'The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful frur years of his father’s 
Govemor-Goneralship ’ — The Times 

'It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Hardinge’s mibtary and political career , it is arranged so as to 
bnng into special promyience his government of India , and it gives 
a lifelike and stiiking picture of the man ’ — Academy 

‘The style is clear, the treatment dicq)assionate, and the total result 
a manual w hich does credit to the interesting senes in which it figures ’ 
— The Globe 

' The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father’s career will interest many readers ’ — The Mo) niny Post 

' Eminently readable for everybody The history is given succincth, 
and the unpubbshed letters quoted are of real value ’ — The Colonies 
and India 

' Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biographj gi\es the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator * — The Manchester Examiner 

' An admirable sketch ’ — The Ueto Yorh Pier aid 

'The Memoir is well and concisely wntten, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant * — The 
Queen 



flDpfnfw of t6e Jl>vm 

SZa HENEY Cnj:NTnKGHAirs ‘EAKL 
OAKNING* 

8<r Tlttaij OaimfaTAjun nro Uunr^ iHlI and hl« knovledg* 
of Indlaji Ule and aiUrf ar« not now displajod for tha fint tint* 
•nd h« ha« enjoral exceptWal adraBtafoa in d«KUn; vith hit 
pmtct tobjoct. Lnrd Otan OIo, Ckanlng* oootanporuy at aohool 
And oollm^Tio In pnhUo life ud ooe of hi* oldaet MtndL fonilihtd hi* 
Moprm] her with note* of hi* reooUtcdcm* of th* eai-Ij Uf* of hh Wend 
Sir Hnrj Onaniogham bu *l*o been allowed accen to the IHarj of 
Canning prirata ■cor«taJ 7 to the Jonmal of hli mllltaij aeoretarj. 
and to an 1 tenaihig o< rrecpotidence between th* Goreroor'Qancral 
and hi* neat lieutenant, Ijoid lAwnoee. — Th* 7^M<r 

Sr H S Oonnfaigham ha* cwjceedad hi writing th hlttory of a 
cHUcal period In to fair and dl*paMiooat« a manner a* to n^* It 
almoet a matter of aatoolibrnent that th* nmUre* wldcfa b* ha* ao 
elaarlj grasped *h<mld «T«r bare been mJ*Int«n)r*t*d, uul th* raenlta 
wbloh b* indicate* ao groaalj mltfodged. Nor u the exeellano* f hi* 
work I*** oofuplomrn* &otn tb« Htorarj than fnin tb* poUdeal and 
hiatoiloal point of Ti*w — Olm*gow StnUL 

Sir H. & Omnlngham ha* traatad hU anbleet adaquaUl^ In rlrld 
lengnag* b« paint* ^ wtwi t-pkrttna. and with e*1m Jodloial anal^ti* 
b* alao proT«* hlmaalf an abl* etltl* f th* aetnmlltl**, eao***, and raamU 
of the ootbreaL al*o a teojp«te, Jurt appewdator of tha ebaraetar and 
policy of Earl Canning — Tk* Oomrt Jo*t**1, 


EEV W H . BU TTOJrS ^MAEQUESS 
WEIiLESLET* 

BXr Hutton baa brooght to bla taak an pan mind, a trained 
hlatorloal jodgeniMit, and a dlligant atndj of a groat body f original 
matariaL Hrooe b* U «tiabl*d to pjaaaot a tm*, antbantle, and 
orMnal portrait of on* of the greateat of ^nglo-IwUan at a t a atn en, 
doing foil joatioe to hli mllltaiy policT and aohJaraniaiit', and alao to 
hla atatawnanlik effort* for the orfanltatien and oonaoildatien of that 
wldeh ho did ao nob to anttalau — TTmm. 

To tha admirable oandoor and dkcrlmlaatloti wbleb ebaraetarw 
Mr Hatton monogTaph as an hlttorlaal wtody mutt b# addad tb* 
Utarary 4 allUca which dlatlngnlfh It and mak It on* f tb* moat 
readabl olnmea of the aeries Ibe atyl* la rlfttroo* and pkanrr-qM 
and th *JTang*n*«rt of detalla artktlo m Ita J«t regard few rwofwrt™ 
•adperrpaetl & In*hcct,iharal* no point of rlawfhan widen th a work 

daae^M anrihlng bat pmla*. — Gfojoow iferoW. 

ThaBe W a Hottc«j haa dome hla work aeO, *1“ 

faro* and IncUJty the tafk h aet* bhn>-elf to abow how 
Wallrday the Indhn ootnpMy darelepad and nItJinataly 
anprem* power In ^ onr thi ring Wla aatlinato of thia frfa* 

ftateaman b nmat faat. — Bimch tnd WhiU 

Mr Hutton baa told the *U*y of Load WeHaalay Wab^^bn^ 
•hi* wiAjmji- hu prorldad a moat raadable Mok. — ilm»*»*** 

^ Mr H ttem a now of Informatk* b srM*. hli dlrW« of ao^a^ 

,pi»oprUt^ and hlTSatloci acholariy and pr«±*a -nSobtrd*/-^^ 
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ON 

SIULEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘RANJIT SINGH.’ 

* We can tlioroughlj praise Sir Lepel Gnffin’s work as an accurate 
and appreciative account of the beginnings and growth of the Sikh 
religion and of the temporal power founded upon it by a strong and 
remorseless chieftain ’ — The Times 

* Sir Lepel Gnffin treats his topic Avith thorough mastery, and his 
account of the famous Mahdrjljil and his times is, consequently, one of 
^he most valuable as well os interesting volumes of the series of which 
it forms a port * — The Globe 

* From first to last it is a model of what such a work should be, and 
a classic ' — The Si Stephen^e Jlemeto 

* The monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of Sir Lepel Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub ’ — The Scotsmaii 

' At once the shortest and best history of the nse and fall of the 
Sikh monarchy * — The Noi ih Brxiuh Laxly Maxi 

^Not only a biography of the Napoleon of the East, but a luminous 
picture of his country, the chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought ’ — The Liverpool Mercury 


MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S ‘LORD 
WILI^IAM BENTINCK.’ 

^The ‘‘ Rulers of India'’ senes has received a valuable addition in 
the biography of the late Lord WaiJiam Beiitinck The subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier as well as a statesman He was 
mainly instrumental in bnnging about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disinterested desire for their welfare Lord Willianrs 
despatches and minutes, several of which are textually reproduced in 
Mr Boulger’s praisowortliy little book, display considerable literary 
skill and are one and all State papers of signal worth ’ — Daily Ttle- 
graph 

* Mr Boulger is no novice in dealing with Onental history and 
Oriental afl^airs, and in the caieer of Lord William Bentmck he has 
found a theme very much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill * — The 'limes 

* Mr Boulger wntes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac- 
cepted place in the very useful and informing senes which Sir Wilbam 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably ’ — Independent 
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Mr 

MB. J 8 OOTTOIT’S ‘ MOXJNTSTXJABT 
SLPEOWSTONE * 

sir Htmtcr th* editor of tto irrie* to wilei tii* book 

balone*, wu bftffillj imptrod Then h eob*D>t«d the lif* of £]phlj>- 
vtoao. one of the aooct aoholAHj of ZodiUn raient, to kir Ootion, who, 
hIjiiMlf ft nhulftr of merft end repwU U hrooght the neitrre of bU 
dlftflj ft oofttlont into okwe Kod ednitnat reUtloni with KboZere. t We 
Ure in en ege la which wme bat fpeoielisU ema eflurd to rire oMre time 
to the raemohre of even the dUUagnUhed AntWInaiene then will 
be ocoopled by reeding Mr Cotton « two hundred pegov II bee per 
fomed W tejk eitb grait vkili end good entee. nu I* Jut Ute khwl 
ofUf f hbsedf wl Job th wise, kizuUj' hlgbwoolcd men wkolvtbe 
enhf^ f It, wonld reed elth jdeeeaie In the Byilen Field*. ~5Ir M- 
K. urent Dnli; In Tie Acadtrmff 

To eo latpftlng e tbenoe few wrlteri ere better qaell (led (o de emple 
j^nvtloe then the eathor of Th Deeen iel SUlemeot of the lloeel end 
Jleteriel F wom end Condition of ladle. Sir T Oolebfooke ■ leirer 
blngrephy of Elphlnrtooe epf»eeU nmlnl^ to Indlea tpedellet*, bot 
Mr Cotton • ii gnter »k teb t» edmireUj edepted to i»d*fy the ffrowlejr 
demend for a knowledge of ladle hietorj em) of the pereonelltlcs ef 
Anglo. Indlea «t<t<eiBen wUeh Sir Wfllleni Hontor bee done eo mwb 
to crwUe. — ZJ4 Tlmtt 


DB. BHAXlSHAW’S ‘ SIB THOMAS 
MTJNBO* 


A moet Telnjdjle, c umiia c t end Inlereetli:^ rneroolr for tho'e looking 
fwweid to or engigrdiaibe wnrkof Indlva ediMnletTmtlotn — Sceit* *. 

It le * cerehd en I eympitbetJo iorrej of e life wbWi •bool I eIweT» 
•erwee en czemple to the Jodies eoMfer end rirlllea — rorlvlfrvFuC 
A tro« eoci vlrld rrcord of Uonroe UAMrofk In elmoet ento- 
Mogrephkel form. — Gta /fimW. 

Ol tb« work before Tt» we In e aotbiirtf bat The ttofr of 

Monro ceirer In IndU la 1 iUdf f riceptionel leterr"! end «* 


porUnce, — Frreave Jeereah 

The work ooald not b re been better done till * moottment ef 
pein tekin.; cere rxhewiUre rewerch end nice dlwrlmln lion. — F 

Tbia exgeilrat 4 tplrlUnl Utile moon 'rep h cetcbev th »ftlwat 
mlnU of Moan cereer end ewdl*-* nmM aio^ reloeUe q\ioUlw*H 
hrota bH wiitlngv nd peper*. — J/e dte»fer ( » rdfe 

It WTrttld be Impow U* to lotjylne e toem eWreetlve end e t** 
(wnw time fartroctlre Ueik bo t IncUe. — ifr/'jwel Oer#rr 

Itliooe f the bevt olnmni f tbi rtceUent eerfre. ~/w/wrfeJ e*" 

.dff tU Q trit l>f SrHf* . 

The book throe jbiwit U errucjed lt» en edmlreUy 

tbero la e Wtntoa ererj peg* e tUdre foe troth end notileg bflt *" 
end KboUrij piece of work- — Jediew Jeermef e/'Z'derefrw 
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liEWIN BENTHAM BOWBING*S 
* HAIDAR Alif AHD TTPT^’ SULTAjT' 

Mr Bowrinf p<«irKlt>kr« j[iit,uidUi OAmUrvof tLe eonUMocms 
mflh «7 opecmttant of tfao period ftjl «id iwrtmto. — Ttnex 

Tile tiarj Itu been often wrirtw b t nortr better or moro eon 
oUelr thM bcrc, where the fither «sd eoc ere departed ylrldl/ etx) 
tmthfoUy In tbeir heWfc u they Ured.” Then u sot e toIoim of 
the whole »«l«i whloh 1 better done then tlili, or oae wbkh ehowe 
greeter Indgiit -^DaSg CimieU. 

Mr Bowling bes bwm wcB tb®*® to write thle memoreWe htetoer. 
beeenee b bee bed the beet i^tmne of eollectlrg It hnvlDg bbseeli 
rmuerlj born Obief Oubmiledoser of Mreore The ecoount of the 
Mjeore w« U well done, end Mr Bowring drewi e itlniag plottm of 
OUT detenntned edTernuj — Arwig orwi Aery OmiU 

Aa azoeHest example f nnm|reiiliwi mi prnnfitnn Menjr rolozaee 
mlgbt be written ebont the long war la Myeore, and we oaanat bnt 
admire the eldll with wbkb Mr Buwring baa ooadeaeed the blttory of 
tbe itnrggle HU book U aa t«ne end eoadee ai a book can be. — 
North ^^ith Dailjf JIaUt 

Mr Bowrli^a lock li two tt tfie fl rw b eet and beet of a eerW* »o»t 
valnable to all utereeted Iri (be ooaoenta of tbe BritUb Empire la tbe 
East. ~E yfui UoiL 

Tba rtocy of the final capture of Serinrapatam Ii toH with iklll 
aad grapbie power by Mr* Bowrfag who tmwghaot tie whole aerk 
•bowa hfnmlj a inoat kooniata and Intereatlng blstoriaa. —Ptdhthtr* 
AdnrtUet 


COLONEL KALLESON’S *fiORD OLIVH* 

Tbli book gl ea a nlritcd and acrorate etetcb of a ery extra* 
ordinal j pnao^tty — Spomhtr 

Ccdonei JdalleMa writM a nwet Intefeetlag aaconat ofCli eegreat 
work in !ndla-~^ Interaetlw that, having began to read U 
nnwlillBg to lay li adde nntU the Uat nege ku beea reached. 
obaraoter of Olive ai a leader of men, and tvpecialty aa a ooof t trrjiid 
and reaoarcef 1 pacral U ably de^benl and at the nine 
anther never fall# to Jmlioate the Car-reaeWng poIIUnl ptbrmci wWeo 
tnepired tba elonr of CUva asd laid tbe foaadatiem of oar louiaa 
Empire.— AerfA BritlU 7> IfeMaih , , 

TbI n^eiograpb h adwirabiy written W oee thoraogbly adjaalatni 
and la 1 ve with W eobjeot. — 0/«>/ew urrmti< 

No one U better nmted lhaa Cohmel JlaHraon ta write rm Cllvr 
and be bai performed bl ta.kwHb IlHlsct encem. 

Uve U, like everytbf g Cofonct MaUe*eei writce, ehar and Wl • 
rigour ‘—J efl ri fee J*#*/ , , _i, rtl 

Cokocl itaUeeow I reliable and fair and the etpevW ' 

book 1 that It alway* prewaU a eiear vWw of U wWe oMM »a t 

'theatre la which CD vecTwIaally jrodocei wei an itraordlaeryo** f 

r eema. —A rwcfl ffr JMt/f CXrottUU 
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SIE AUCKLAND OOLVINTB ‘JOHN 
BUSSELL COLYIN’ 

Th* ooooJodJiii Tolmna cf Sh- AVUlUm HnnUri sdsirab]* **Rnl<r» 
i>f Merim m Wrcted to « faiagraphj' J<iia BomU 0> Irin. 

Sir OoItI mm printm memUrj- to Lord AnekUad, th* Oonnwr 
G«nenl dorhig tSe firvt A&bui and m Uaatcsant-Gang-Mr of 
tbo KorUi-^Vwt ProTineaa dnrfiw tlw UotJnj bora a pranlooat part 
to tbo go anunmt of DritJih Icoia at two graat ortaaa of ha bht^ 
HI* "biD^pliw U bia Sir Aoddaud Colm wbo doo* foQ jaitlw to 
his fhibws oamtr and defsods him stnctir ag^Snst cartaia allogatioM 
which bar pasaad hito hiKkn 7 It {■ a raloiba aad affartln 
ooRtrfbatioc to an admimhla aerloa. la rtrlo and treaiomt of Ks 
aubjoct H is wWi worth; f ha eocnpaakma. — Ttsm. 

Sr AookUnd Coiriii haa baao able to throw new Bght Ob Kiasj of 
the acU of Lord AocUand' admiolstratioD, awl on tb« aUte of aSairs at 
Agra on the oatbraak f the Uirtlny This memoir will ssrra to 
nwl the apletidid work which Oolna naJlj porfprmad la India, and to 
axhlUt 1dm as a tbcrooghl; hcecoxahla and ounsdenthxu ralst. — 
ZVz^ Tei^rcjJi 

Ilda bnwk (rlra* an imprwwlTie anoonnt of CW In poUlo acrricea, 
hit wlda graip of aatl aflair*, and the eiaaa-ont poUo; ahlch marked 
his tennre of power — Lrtflt lltrenrf 

'Iha tm; of John Colrins osrwr Indkates the Rnes on whhA ths 
tm* hlstOTj of the first Afghan War swl of tbs IwUan Mntin; sfaoald 
be written. Not onl; has tba antbor brto atoUed to mak* ww 
of ew and Taloalde matsoial bat ba has also nertlmcted tbareJioea 
newasdaoiewcirthrexplanaUcQ ofth positloB of alWr* t two tnralajf 
points In IwUaa hitny — Academ* 

HJgh as Is th standard f *iwdi»oo attained bjr tba fttlninesrf 
this Sir Auckland Coirln tmroesi wort has roachwl th high' 

watsr nMrk — dnijr and ifaxy (htifttM^ 

Sir Aocklind ColTla has dons hfl |*rt srith great tact and skOh^As 
am oiampis of the olear.alghud way In whki Iw treat the rajkw 
Indian problems we may rjts wbat n says cm tbs wlocatk* « th* 
natlres — a que'dioo 1 a^ of great lutasnt to tbs subject of tna 
bicprafby — Jfamrirsfrr OMarrhaM, , 

tin* Aooklawi ColTm gms bm an admlrsW* stody of hi* rnljecYb^ 
as a man f aflsiri and as a stndsnt la prleaU ll£e. Jn AJeg thl hU 
pietan-qos thacns allows him, srltbsot •at*trppl*ff the 
Umfts arstgnrd, to pressut graphto plciarss of lid CslcatU sad Indian 
JUe In general — ll^inaeterf* C artrr 

Th^VlUseoltnneoowtal plotnrea f ladU, ««t and prraeat wKra 
it womld bs hard to match far artbUo tioeh awl fie* faeuntf '» e wwa 
tbsTS ware hkhw of tb sam* kind to folWor -JSl /rt»e * 

jfcofcoi/Tmf'ia ^ * TiJwitl4 iwVUtkiti io » tcritn / wltW ^ 
more oeca pedaUd out tbs utlQiy and th# eicaiieoc*. — 
lltrald. 




